





ho runs may 


read... 


It was Thoreau who said, 
“No exertion of the legs can 
bring two minds much nearer 
to each other.” Without 
doubting the wisdom of 
the great writer, we can point to the weekly rush to join the vast 
number of people who all think alike about their favourite 
programme paper, RADIO REVIEW. With each issue more 
and more listeners are discovering the advantage of having all 
the popular racio programmes at hand as well as all the news of 
stage, screen, radio, records and television plus the latest pictures 
and a big cash crossword every week. Full enjoyment of radio 
or television demands RADIO REVIEW. Hurry to your newsagent 
to-day and become one of the hundred-and- 
fhity thousand minds with but a single thought, 
the people who are never in two minds when 


it comes tec RADIO REVIEW. 





Place an order today 





RADIO REVIEW 


IRELAND'S NATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 


EVERY FRIDAY FIVEPENCE 























Best 


Change fo the 


ELICIOUS ‘Ovaltine’ is the bedtime beverage in count- 
less thousands of homes throughout the world. There is 
every reason why you, too, should make it your regular night- 
cap—it stands in a class by itself. 
Try a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ tonight—no other beverage can give 
you better sleep. 


OVALTINE 


The World’s Best Nightcap 


In three sizes : ¢ lb. 1/10 ; 4b. 3/-; 16. 5/3. 


Pie 








OVALTINE These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 
$ - flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from the finest 


BISCUITS ingredients, they are wr ge = de on vs 4 ib. 


paras, each containing tw sealed 
packets. ‘ Ovaltine’ Biscuits are ‘ide ~ 5 -y for ae 
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Challenge to Ireland 


Proposals for a European Free Traa. 
Area offer a grave threat to Ireland— 
and perhaps a chance to achieve 


greater prosperity 


than we have 


ever known 


Free Trade: Menace or 


Opportunity ? 


“ANALYST ” 


HOULD Ireland join the proposed 
European Free Trade Area? 
Hitherto the policies of suc- 
cessive Irish and British Govern- 
ments with respect to European 
economic integration have largely 
coincided. 

Now, the threat of a Common 
Market of six European countries 
(the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, France and Italy), 
which would establish a uniform 
tariff and quota barrier against other 


States while eliminating tariffs and 
quotas as between each other, has 
forced the British Government to 
modify its traditional views. 

Already German competition in 
Western European markets threatens 
the British export drive, and this 
situation would be aggravated # 
tariff and quota barriers against 
German goods were to be swept 
away in Benelux, France and Italy, 
while those against British exports 
were maintained. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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This situation has been brought a 
stage further by a proposal to in- 
clude the six Common Market 
States and the other OEEC countries 
in a joint European Free Trade 
Area, whose members would lift 
tariff and quota barriers as between 
each other, while maintaining indi- 
vidually their own tariffs and 
quotas against exports from other 
countries. 

If ali the Continental OEEC 
countries’ joined this Free Trade 
Area, one-fifth of Britain’s exports 
would be affected. 

The British intend to seek the 
exclusion of agricultural products 
from the scope of trade liberalisation 
within the Free Trade Area— 
hoping thus to preserve for the 
Commonwealth countries the bene- 
fits of Imperial Preference on food- 
stuffs, from which Ireland continues 
to benefit. 

As nearly ninety per cent. of 
British imports from the Common- 
wealth are foodstuffs, such an 
exemption would maintain Imperial 
Preference, while at the same time 
giving British-manufactured goods 
access to the European market on a 
tariff-free basis. 

This British aim is obviously of 
the first importance to Ireland; for, 
if we decided not to join in this new 
project, much of our trade with 
Britain might be threatened by 
Continental competition if that 
country failed to obtain the agree- 
ment of the Continental nations to 
this exception. 

On the other hand, if we decided 
to join the Free Trade Area a 
different policy might prove desir- 
able. In these circumstances, rather 


than attempt to maintain the benefit 
of Imperial Preference for our 
exports to Great Britain, at the 
expense of giving up the prospect 
of duty-free and quota-free entry of 
Irish foodstuffs into the Continent, 
we might feel it advantageous to 
join Denmark and other States in 
opposing the British attempt to 
exempt agricultural produce, and 
might thus endeavour to open up 
the vast Continental market to our 
farmers, even at the expense of our 
present preference in the British 
market. 

Because this Continental market 
for our agricultural products has 
traditionally been largely closed to 
us by tariffs and quotas, we have 
almost come to ignore it. But the 
fact that tariffs and quotas are 
needed by these countries indicates 
that their agricultural cost level is 
high, and that we might, therefore, 
find them an attractive market— 
although we should, of course, be 
faced with acute competition from 
the efficient Danish and Dutch 
farmers. 

We are fortunate in that the most 
likely Continental market for our 
products—i.e., the country with, 
apparently, the highest domestic 
cost level—is the nearest to us 
geographically: France. The French 
coast could be reached within 
twenty-four hours by direct steamer 
from Rosslare or Waterford. 

It is significant that since the 
French Government lifted—tempor- 
arily—the duty on lamb carcasses 
about a year ago, no less than ten 
to fifteen tons of lamb have been 
flown from Ireland to France each 
week. This suggests that the gradual 
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removal of all tariffs and quotas on 
Irish agricultural imports into 
France could have very important 
repercussions for our farmers. 

A decision to join the Free Trade 
Area would, however, have equally 
important repercussions on the in- 
dustrial sector of our economy. If 
protection were to wither away over 
a period of twelve to fifteen years, a 
number of industries that have 
developed here during the last three 
decades might disappear. 

Protection has not been confined 
to cases where there has been a 
reasonable prospect of achieving 
ultimate independence of tariff and 
quota, but has been extended indis- 
criminately, so that in many cases 
the withdrawal of protection, how- 
ever gradual, would prove fatal. 

These permanently-protected in- 
dustries create a vested interest in 
favour of partition, and represent a 
severe drain on the nation’s 
resources; for the high cost of their 
goods raises the cost of living and 
depresses the living standards of the 
ninety-five per cent. of the working 
population who are not employed in 
these undertakings. 

The increase in industrial employ- 
ment attributable to protection 
during the past thirty years does not 
amount to more than 50,000 
workers and is possibly much 
smaller. With a virtually unlimited 
European export market, it might 
well be possible to absorb these 
workers and many thousands besides 
in mew or expanded export 
industries. 

Under the proposed terms of the 
Free Trade Area agreement, this 
process would be spread over twelve 
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is possible that the Free 
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I Trade Area will not come into 
being. France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg may make a 
united stand against the creation 
of a larger Free Trade Area on 
the British terms. Disagreement 
on details may wreck the pro- 
ject. 

Nevertheless, we in Ireland 
must face the fact that we are 
most probably confronted with 
a choice between the mainte- 
nance of our now traditional 
economy on less favourable 
terms and the taking of a cal- 
culated risk which may engender 
a more venturesome outlook 
upon our economic problems 
and lead in the Jong run to such 
prosperity as we have not pre- 
viously known. 

—trish Times leader. 
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to fifteen years, and a special fund 
would be available to assist indus- 
tries to change over to export lines. 

This Free Trade Area plan might, 
therefore, offer Ireland an almost 
painless and very profitable way out 
from the cul-de-sac into which pro- 
tection has driven our economy. 

Without this opportunity of a 
mew export market, together with 
foreign capital to assist in the 
gradual readjustment of Irish in- 
dustry to its new task, it would be 
politically and socially impossible to 
reverse our protection policy, be- 
cause of the additional unemploy- 
ment that would be created. 

It would be foolish to deny that 
the risks involved in joining the Free 
Trade Area are great. Unless the 
decision were to be accompanied by 
a new and dynamic approach to the 
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problems of the export trade, to the 
problems of readjusting our pro- 
tected industries to enable them to 
service this new market, and finally 
to the problems of reducing agricul- 
tural production costs, the result 
could be a costly and possibly tragic 
failure. 

If we failed to find the new 
markets for our agricultural and 
industrial goods, we should be as 
badly off as ever, with the added 
burden of greatly increased unem- 
ployment, a disrupted economy, and 
possibly an even more persistent 
balance of payments deficit. 

Moreover, in seeking to find 
markets for our manufactured goods 
on the Continent, we should be 
starting virtually from scratch. It 
is a remarkable fact that over ninety 
per cent. of manufactured goods 
exported from Ireland are destined 
for the United Kingdom, while of 
the insignificant residue going to 
other countries no less than four- 
fifths is exported to other English- 
speaking countries (including 
countries in the Middle and Far 
East whose commercial language is 
English). 

In weighing up the pros and cons, 


the Government will have to con- 
sider not merely the prospects for 
the country if we entered this Free 
Trade Area, as compared with the 
status quo. The status quo would 
not long survive the initiation of the 
Free Trade Area with Britain as a 
member, and the Republic as an 
isolated community, leading a soli- 
tary inbred existence behind its 
tariff wall. 

If we maintain our isolation we 
reinforce, perhaps fatally, the par- 
tition of our country, while at the 
same time we face the prospect of 
losing a large proportion of our 
British and Continental export 
trade (the amount depending on 
whether Britain succeeds in getting 
agreement on the exclusion of agri- 
cultural products from the scheme). 

On the other hand, if we join the 
Free Trade Area we face the danger 
that our protected industries might 
shrivel up before the blast of un- 
accustomed competition from every 
part of Western Europe—with, in 
compensation, the undoubtedly 
hazardous prospect of establishing 
an expanding economy based on a 
vast expansion of exports, agricul- 
tural and industrial. 


Churchill and That Curse 
AT Drogheda, Cromwell used overwhelming strength with 
merciless wickedness, debased the standards of human 
conduct, and darkened the journey of mankind. 
The consequences of Cromwell’s rule in Ireland have dis- 
tressed, and at times distracted, English politics down to 
the present day . . . Upon us all there still lies the “ Curse of 


Cromwell.” 


—Sir WINSTON CHURCHILL in The New World. 


WHEN you open a window yourself, you get fresh air; if 
someone else opens it—you get a draught. 


“If you haven't £1,000 a year 
to spare, you'll be in debt” 


What Does it Cost 
to be a T.D.? 


SEAMUS BRADY 


P= Joun A. COSTELLO has 
asked professional and business 

men to join in politics and take 
their place in public life. Why are 
the best men hanging back? 

It costs only about £200 in elec- 
tion expenses to put a Deputy in the 
Dail. But it takes a lot more to keep 
him there. 

All Deputies agree that their {12 
a week free of tax allowance is not 
enough for the job. They have not 
had an increase for ten years. But 
they bow to public opinion in not 
asking for one. 

Two years ago a hush-hush all- 
Party conference of Deputies de- 
cided to table a motion calling for 
a. flat £1,000 a year allowance. But 
Mr. de Valera refused to allow his 
men to support it. So no motion was 
tabled. 

But the men in the Dail speak 
bluntly in the lobby about the “ im- 
poverishment ” of a political career. 

What does it cost a Deputy to 
carry on in politics? 

Some men do the job more spec- 
tacularly than others. Some are 
bigger spenders. Some are more 
generous than others in the atten- 
tion to time and the money they 


Condensed from 


devote to constituency work. 

There is Deputy Robert Briscoe, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin and one of 
the hardest workers in the de Valera 
Party. 

He says: “It costs me £1,000 a 
year out of my own income to be a 
Deputy. Postage and charity de- 
mands alone use up the {12 a week 
allowance. 

“ When a Deputy pays his postage, 
his telephone bill, telegrams, his 
clerical assistance, entertainment 
calls on charity, and travelling ex- 
penses—if he cannot find {£1,000 a 
year in addition to the allowance he 
will soon end up in debt.” 

Deputy Briscoe is a member for 
Dublin. The economics are different, 
but a Deputy from the provinces is 
still in the red. 

The provincial man has to pay 
for his keep—at least £6 a week for 
hotel and meals—when he comes to 
the Dail. 

He has free travel to and from 
the House—a voucher for rail or 
bus and an allowance of mileage if 
he runs a car. But the only other 
free items the Dail provides is note- 
paper, envelopes, and local telephone 
calls from the House. 


the Daily Express 
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One Deputy from a rural con- 
stituency in the North-West says: 
“Tt is costing me £32 a week over 
the past eight years to keep my 
family and to carry on in politics. 

“We Deputies from the rural 
areas receive the heaviest post and 
we have to make the dearest trunk 
calls. We also have to spend a lot 
of time in local authority work—up 
to sixty days in the year—for which 
we receive no allowance. 

“ And all Deputies are dogged by 
charity appeals. It has got to the 
stage now where we must just dis- 
regard them. If you pay to one you 
must pay to all.” 

Another rural Deputy, from 
County Cork, adds his bill for being 
a member to a gross {£1,000 a year. 
“T have to fork out {£400 from my 
private business every year to add to 


my Dail allowance,” he said. 

The result is that the Dail is full 
of businessmen. Eight out of every 
ten of the 147 members are self- 
employed business and professional 
men. And the number of Deputies 
from the employed classes—who 
comprise threequarters of the popu- 
lation—is shrinking with each elec- 
tion. 

Why is a man prepared to sacri- 
fice at least two days in the week 
from his business and contribute 
from £400 to £1,000 a year of his 
own money to fill a seat in the Dail? 

The answer may be the love of 
the power and the glory, the emi- 
nence in public life which once 
attained is hard to leave. But that 
still does not explain why the busi- 
ness leaders are fighting shy of 
politics in the Republic. 


¢ 


‘THe first volume of a linguistic atlas of Ireland, comprising 
300 maps, will be published this year. 

The atlas represents six years’ research by Dr. Heinrich 
Wagner, Professor of Germanic Philology at the University of 
Basle, who has undertaken the work for the School of Celtic 
Studies of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. 

Dr. Wagner has travelled all over Ireland to talk to old 
people who are—or once were—native speakers of Irish. He 
spent from four to six days in each of eighty-seven different 
places posing a list of 2,000 questions to Irish speakers and 
noting the phonetic differences in their speech. 

In this way each shade of pronunciation used in villages 
from Rathlin Island to Cape Clear has been recorded. 


Ireland’s Talking Atlas 


—Limerick Chronicle. 


MAN once lost an expensive gold cuff link at his golf club. 
Several days passed and it was not returned to him. 
Giving up hope, he posted a notice, which read: “ Lost: 
one gold cuff link. Will buy—or sell.” 


Its numbers are slowly but surely 

dwindling and the author of this 

article states that the Churches are 

without a concerted policy to counter 
the crisis 


Problem for Irish 


Protestantism 


ERIC WAUGH 


ROTESTANTISM in the Republic 
Pe Ireland is fighting for its life 

—but it is not a spectacular 
struggle. Slowly but inexorably, 
Protestant numbers in the rural 
areas are dwindling and the rem- 
nant are falling back on the cities 
and larger towns. 

For the  independent-minded 
among the younger Protestants, 
emigration is almost too natural a 
step. Any contact with the United 
Kingdom is apt to confirm them in 
the conviction that at home they 
constitute an. wnperium in imperio 
(a state within a state, as one clergy- 
man said) or that they are a party 
of resident aliens (as another put 
it). 

This is not to say they are dis- 
loyal to the Southern régime or that 
civil liberty is denied them. But that 
liberty depends on their passive 
acceptance of decisions on which 
they hold strongly opposing views— 
views which they cannot express 
publicly. 

Other factors in the Protestant 
decline are the lack of jobs, the un- 
willingness of many Protestants to 


accept a stake in the future of the 
Republic, the prevalence of mixed 
marriages and the expense of main- 
taining church property. 

In one respect the declining 
vigour of Southern Protestantism 
is not surprising, for the principal 
churches are without a concerted 
policy with which to counter the 
crisis. While strained resources are 
wastefully duplicated, congrega- 
tions languish and die. 

The attendant frustration and de- 
pression affects the clergy, and 
some of the most able and dedicated 
among the younger generation are 
following their people on to the 
emigrant ships. Meanwhile there is 
still no agreement on the part of the 
Protestant churches as to what their 
future réle in the South should be. 

The 1946 census records the 
total population of the Republic as 
2,955,000. This figure is made up 
of 2,786,000 Catholics and 169,000 
members of other religious denomi- 
nations. Of the latter figure, 125,000 
—or about one citizen in twenty— 
are Protestants. 

The Republic is a country with a 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 
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declining population. But the 
Catholics are increasing steadily at 
the rate of about 1,500 a year. At 
the same time “other denomina- 
tions” are decreasing by 2,500 a 
year. Of this figure about 2,000 are 
Church of Ireland losses, about 400 
Presbyterian .and about 100 
Methodists. 

“By and large around Dublin, 
where the young people can find 
employment, we have a future,” a 
Church of Ireland bishop of a large 
rural see told me. “ Elsewhere in 
the smaller centres of population, 
the future is any man’s guess.” 

Conditions in Dublin are rela- 
tively easy for the principal 
churches. Resources are still largely 
sufficient to offset the ills which so 
painfully afflict the isolated rural 
congregation. 

But no doubt there is something 
to be said for the view that the 
Church of Ireland could afford to 
close half of its churches in the 
city. Within a two-mile radius of 
Christ Church Cathedral, there are 
twenty parish churches which now 
have congregations of not more than 
thirty or forty each. 

But these are down-town 
churches; in the suburbs the situa- 
tion resembles that in Belfast. New 
housing estates are spilling outwards 
from the city, and more churches 
are required. The only new episco- 
pal church in the Dublin diocese— 
at Crumlin—serves 2,000 parish- 
ioners. 

In another suburb, where a large 
building is not available, duplicate 
services are being held. 

The other Protestant communions 
have lesser problems in Dublin be- 


cause their down-town churches are 
few. Christ Church, Rathgar, a large 
Presbyterian church still within 
reach of the suburbs, has almost 
the same membership now as it had 
in 1922 and its income has doubled. 
This is largely the result of an un- 
usual factor—Protestant immigra- 
tion. 

“ Sixty or 70 per cent. of my con- 
gregation are Scots people and their 
families who have come to live in 
Dublin,” the minister, Rev. T. A. B. 
Smyth, told me. “ We are not at all 
despondent about the future of 
Dublin Presbyterianism, but out- 
side Dublin it is a different story.” 

The contrasts in the Protestant 
position are well shown in the plans 
of the Methodist Church. It is pre- 
paring to close one city church, but 
in the Dublin suburbs it plans a 
£20,000 extension scheme at Dun 
Laoghaire. South County Dublin 
and North Wicklow is now the most 
Protestant-populated area in the 
Republic. 

It is outside in the small towns 
that the decline is most evident. 
One minister showed me on a map 
the territorial distribution of his 
denomination’s outposts. Munster 
was largely blank; so were much of 
the Midlands and a great part of 


Connaught. 
The Church of _ Ireland’s 
thousand-odd parishes are more 


evenly spread; but in its largest and 
poorest diocese—Tuam, Killala and 
Achonry—which covers Mayo and 
most of Galway and Sligo, some 
rectors live more than thirty miles 
from their parishioners. The rector 
of Belmullet in Co. Mayo drives be- 
tween sixty and seventy miles three 
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Sundays out of four to minister to 
nine people. 

Protestant privations are most 
keenly felt where numbers are 
smallest. The dwindling numbers 
are themselves the outcome of 
several pressures, but emigration is 
the greatest. 

The preliminary report for the 
latest census (taken in April, 1956) 
shows that Dublin City and County, 


the rest of the Republic and abroad, 
is now losing more people by 
emigration than it absorbs. 

This trend has a special impor- 
tance for the Protestant churches, 
for it is in the Dublin area that they 
are strongest, and it is there that 
their Southern future will be 
decided. The Methodist Church, 
for example, draws two-thirds of its 
entire 26-County membership from 


despite its heavy immigration from Dublin and Wicklow. 


Sc 


The Brain from Belfast 


‘Tue Brain from Belfast—an electronic computer—6ft. 4ins. 
high, 3ft. 4ins. wide, and weighing 114cwt.—has been flown 
to Germany. 

It was sent by special request so that members of univer- 
sities and colleges attending a conference at Brunswick 
Technical College could watch it answer and write down the 
solutions to their hardest problems. 

“The computer has been adjusted to give them their 
answers in a flash,” said an official of Short Brothers and 
Harland, who designed the Brain in Ulster. 

For the demonstration leading scientist Dr. Horst Herrman 
examined computers from the world’s leading makers. But he 
decided on the Belfast Brain. 

The brain “talks” through a cathode-ray tube, giving its 
answers visually, but it can write its decisions with a pen on 
chart paper. Given the right “meal” of business statistics it 
can also answer problems facing industry. 

—Sunday Express. 


The Verger’s Mistake 
Haire Bettoc had a complete lack of self-consciousness. 
On one occasion he was standing at the back of a church 
during Mass, and was motioned to take a seat by the verger.’ 
Three times the man tried to persuade him to sit down. 
Finally Belloc exploded with: “Go to Hell!” 
“TI beg your pardon, sir,” the verger replied. “ I didn’t know 
you were a Catholic.” 
—ROBERT SPEAIGHT, Life of Hilaire Belloc. 








The famous American TV star and 
columnist tells what St. Patrick's 
Day means to him 


My Shamrock Holiday 


ED SULLIVAN 


F there’s Irish blood in your 
| py March 17th is a sprig of 

shamrock on the calendar, the 
beat of ihe feet of Irish “ steppers ” 
in your heart, the ruffled water of 
Shannon and Killarney in your 
memory, a gallant kaleidoscope of 
Daniel O’Connell, Michael Collins, 
Robert Emmet, Parnell and other 
Irish heroes who thought nobly and 
died courageously. 

March 17th is a moving blend of 
leprechauns and logic, fantasy and 
fact. It’s your first sight of Dublin 
from the deck of a neat liitle steamer 
out of Liverpool, the ride on the 
mail train from Dublin to Cork and 
the motor trip to Bantry Bay; it’s 
Tipperary and Clare and Galway, 
Kerry, Kilkenny and Kildare. 

March 17th is a remembrance of 
O’Connell’s oratory, the writings of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the wit 
of Oscar Wilde, the newspaper con- 
tributions of Medill McCormick and 
Capt. Joe Patterson, the legal bril- 
liance of Daniel F. Cohalan, the 
military record of men like Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, the warmth of 
George M. Cohan, Victor Herbert 
and Walter Donaldson, the tones of 
John McCormack, the movie 
miracles of Leo McCarey and John 
Ford, the pyrotechnics of James 
Gordon Bennett, the grid prowess of 


Notre Dame; it’s Tunney and 
Dempsey and John McGraw; it’s 
Crosby’s toor-a-loor-a-lay. 

St. Patrick’s Day is the brogue of 
Irish nuns, the intense passages of 
Donn Byrne, the rebellious thinking 
of Bernard Shaw, Congressional 
Medal of Honour winners: Com- 
mando Kelly, Butch O’Hare, Mar'ne 
flyer Kenneth Walsh, Audie 
Murphy, Admiral Daniel Callaghan. 

March 17th is the wiity grace of 
a Robert Emmet Sherwood, a 
Beatrice Lillie (whose father was 
born in County Down); the elo- 
quence of an Edmund Burke in the 
House of Commons; the battle 
standards of New York’s “ Fighting 
69th”; the understanding of Car- 
dinal Spellman and Archbishop 
Cushing; the magnificent oratory of 
Bishop Fulton Sheen and Father 
Gannon; the firing squads in 
Dublin after Easter Week; the clear 
thinking of Eamon de Valera. 

The shamrock holiday is a recapi- 
tulation of the fighting prowess of 
the breed, best summed up by 
Thomas Davis: 


“ On foreign fields, from Dunkirk 
to Belgrade, 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the 
Irish Brigade.” 


There are Irish graves in Israel, 
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monuments to the Irishmen who 
went there to fight for the infant 
state. Liberty’s fight always has been 
an Irish fight. Hecklers say that 
Ireland didn’t fight in World War 
II. Officially we didn’t, but the Irish 
streamed across the Channel to fly, 
fight and die in the trenches against 
Hitler, to work in the French under- 
ground, just as they fought in other 
days and other conflicts in South 
America and Asia. 

County Antrim produced at least 


three White Hovse occupants: 
Andrew Jackson, Chester Arthur 
and William McKinley. Their 


forebears were from Antrim. 

There was Irish blood in Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson, whose mother 
was colleen Mary McDonough; and 
Irish blood flowed in Woodrow 
Wilson, Grover Cleveland, just as 
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Summed Up 


it is a heritage of Harry S. Truman. 
In 1897, Teddy Roosevelt, very 
proud of his Irish strain, was one 
of the founders of the American 
Irish Historical Society. 

March 17th adds a swagger to the 
Irish; and if this be conceit, then 
make the best of it, because that’s 
the way it goes and you can take it 
or leave it and the divil himself take 
those who take offence. 

This is something special, and on 
this day Donegal, Mayo, Meath and 
Westmeath form solid ranks; Wick- 
low, Sligo and Waterford vote a 
straight ticket, and the shamrocks 
blcom on lapels from Derry and 
Tyrone to Rio de Janeiro. And on 
Broadway, the statue of Father 
Duffy has been scrubbed and 
polished, for this is a great day for 
the Irish. 


NUMBER Of men assembled in Werburgh Street, Dublin, at 


10 o'clock one night, 


Associations 


with the object of founding an 
Unemployed Association. By 11 o’clock, 
had been formed—the 


two Unemployed 
original body and a 


splinter-group that had detached on issues of policy. 
It was all quite like the big world, really; but I liked very 


much a statement made by 
spokesman of the splinterers. 
“In my time, 


Mr. 


” said Mr. McGuinness, 


William McGuinness, chief 


“T’ve heard of Com- 


en, Fascism, and a couple of dozen other ’isms. Where 
re they now? I’li tell you where they are—they’ re all Wasms!” 
—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Wrong Mixture 
H, doctor—when he 
aspirin, vitamins, 


got up this morning he took an 
iron pilfs, pills for 
medicine and drugs for a cold. When he 
was some kind of explosion.” 


his ulcer, cough 
lit a cigarette there 








Every summer thousands of people visit 
the spot where the Apostle studied in 
preparation for his mission to Ireland 


St. Patrick’ 


s island in 


the Mediterranean 


T. O'REILLY 


wo small, rocky tree-covered 

islands lie low in the water, 

side by side, out in the 
Mediterranean, about one mile from 
the luxury city of Cannes. These are 
the Lerin Islands, dark green under 
the brilliant sun, grey-blue shadows 
in the morning and evening haze. 

The distant and smaller isle of 
St. Honorat, one mile long by a 
quarter of a mile wide, holds 
interest for the Irish traveller. Here 
in its then famous monastery, early 
in the 5th century, St. Patrick came 
to prepare for his mission to 
Ireland. 

In the past the Lerins had served 
as a naval base for the Imnerial 
fleet, when Rome ruled the world, 
the war-galleys finding safe anchor- 
age in the sheltered channel 
between. 

With the decline of Roman power, 
pirates ravaged the islands, which 
were finally abandoned, becoming a 
wilderness of ruins covered with 
brushwood. They were believed to 
be infested with dangerous snakes. 

About A.D. 400 St. Honorat, 
from Lorraine, aspiring to follow 
the example of the hermits of the 
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East, came to the smaller island 
with a few companions. Legend 
says that at his prayer the snakes 
were banished. 

The monastery which he founded 
became a brilliant centre of Western 
monasticism and religious teaching 
at a time when civilisation was 
breaking down everywhere on the 
Continent, barbarian hordes con- 
quering the frontier provinces and 
the legions retreating to defend 
Italy and Rome. 

How long St. Patrick stayed, 
there is no record. For centuries 
after his departure to Ireland, 
famous churchmen, bishops and 
saints came to St. Honorat’s monas- 
tery to study and pray, including 
St. Augustine, Bishop of North- 
umbria, who spent two years there 
in 665, returning to found monas- 
teries in the north of England. 

In the 11th century, a fortified 
monastery was built on a_ rocky 
ledge projecting into the sea; a large 
part of it still stands. With the pass- 
ing of the centuries the glories of 
St. Honorat faded, and the monas- 
tery was finally suppressed at the 
time of the French Revolution. The 
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ST. PATRICK’S 


island later 
hands. 

The Bishop of Frejus bought it 
back, and at his invitation Cistercian 
monks came in 1871 and rebuilt the 
monastery. 

A visit to the island is a 
favourite excursion from Cannes 
and Juan-les-Pins: hundreds of 
tourists come daily during the 
summer. A motor vessel crosses 
smoothly from Juan-les-Pins in half 
an hour, through the sheltered 
channel between the islands, past 
pleasure yachts at anchor—decks 
covered with sunbathers—to the 
smalj jetty on the rocky shore of St. 
Honorat. 

A short walk through the pine 
wood, past rows of vines and olive 
trees, brings us to the main gate of 
the monastery. An engraved stone 
at the side of it records that St. 
Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, came 
there early in the §th. century to 


passed into private 


study the Sacred Sciences in 
preparation for his mission to 
Ireland. 


Along the outer wall runs a shel- 
tered cloister affording shade and a 
seat to visitors, and a small shop 
sells souvenirs, postcards and bottles 
of a green cordial made by the 
monks. 

After a short wait, a grey-bearded 
monk with lined sunburnt face 
courteously invited us in—men 
only, and we set off down the 
corridors under his guidance on a 
tour of the monastery. Of the 
original monastery only the cloister 
remains, low and dark with barrel- 
shaped roof of cut stone and small 
arched windows. 

Off it open through low doors a 
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large stone-roofed hall of the 11th 
century—now the chapter-room— 
and the refectory, dark and cold 
with stone walls and roof. Wooden 
dining tables along the three walls 
were laid for the next frugal meal, 
each place with plate, jug, bowl, 
spoon and saltcellar. 

In the open-air museum are 
ancient carved stones with inscrip- 
tions representative of the centuries : 
old stone and iron cannon balls 
that battered the walls in the past, 
fragments of stone coffins, relics of 
the ages back to Roman times. 

In the sacristy the front of a 
sepulchre of Roman period is 
carved with a representation of a 
majestic Christ—as Roman consul. 
Ranged on each side are the 
Apostles, some carrying their 
martyrs’ crowns. Similar art forms 
are found in the Roman Catacombs 
and in the §th-century mosaics at 
Ravenna. 

Of special interest to the Irish 
visitor is an ancient path which 
circles the island near the rocky 
shore leading to the “Seven 
Chapels”, some of which are in 
good repair; of others only the ruins 
remain. 

For centuries these ruins were 
the stations of a famous pilgrimage 
where pilgrims in a _ procession 
around the island stopped to pray. 
Important spiritual favours were 
attached to this pilgrimage, especi- 
ally during the eleven days from 
Ascension Day to Whit Sunday. 

Archaeologists are of opinion 
that these chapels were the first 
monastic buildings and that the 
early monks lived in isolated groups 
around the small churches. Founda- 
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tions of some of these dwellings can 
still be traced. 

The Chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
the most noteworthy, hidden in pire 
groves near the distant shore, is in 
good repair. A square building in 
primitive style with walls of rough 
blocks of stone, its small entrance 
door is no higher than an average 
man. Inside it is narrow with high 
stone roof and a 15th-century altar. 

The trefoil-shaped choir has 
three apses, symbolic of the Holy 
Trinity; the ground plan of this is 
curiously like a shamrock. Here St. 


Patrick may often have knelt in 
prayer, and it is surmised that later 
in Ireland he may have recalled this 
when he used the shamrock as an 
emblem of the Trinity. 

So again after sixteen centuries, 
in the monastery of St. Honorat 
each morning at 3 a.m. as the lights 
are going out in the mainland across 
the water and silence spreading in 
the gay resorts along the coast, a 
procession of silent monks passes 
along the corridors in the darkness 
of the chapel, to offer praise to God 
before the dawn of another day. 


cs 


Irish Refuge in Hungary 


URING the uprising in Hungary, people poured into the 
Cathedral of Gyoer, praying and seeking shelter before the 


“Trish Madonna.” 


This painting of the Virgin—brought from Ireland by 
Bishop Lynch in the 17th century—has always been an object 


of great devotion in Hungary. 


Bishop Lynch of Clonfert managed to escape from the 
Island of Inisbofin, where he was held prisoner during 
Cromwell’s regime. The painting had been treasured in his 
diocese. His remains were buried in the crypt of the Cathedral 
of Gyoer. And the “Irish Madonna” was placed in the 
Cathedral, where it hangs over the main altar. 

Mgr. Bela Varga, Hungarian exiled churchman now in 
America, has said that on the feast of St. Patrick, 1697, during 
a time of great religious persecution in Ireland, the statue 


began to shed tears of blood. 


The phenomenon began at six o’clock that morning and 
lasted for three hours, The tears continued even when the 
painting was taken from the wall and removed from the frame. 


Still Open 


—Donegal Democrat. 


“ S18, do you have an opening in this office for a smart young 
man like me?” asked the job applicant. 
“Yes, we do,” said the manager, “and please don’t slam it 


OR your way out.” 


Lord Moyne: poet, playwright, 


farmer and industrialist 


THE FOUR-IN-ONE PEER 


T was grey evening as I travelled 

with Lord Moyne by car through 

the Phoenix Park to Knock- 
maroon, his Irish home on the out- 
skirts of Dublin. 

Lord Moyne is a man of many 
interests: poet, farmer, author and 
manufacturer. Earlier that day he 
had shown me the activities centred 
in the famous Guinness Brewery. 
For he is Vice-Chairman of the 
Guinness company, and was known 
as Bryan Guinness before he suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of 
his father in 1944. 

When he lef; the brewery, how- 
ever, and drove through the Phoenix 
Park, his talk was of the country, 
of crops and of cattle. 

At Knockmaroon, Lord Moyne— 
an active, clean-shaven, friendly 
man of medium height—walked 
across a field and pointed out his 
two young calves tethered to stakes. 
They had cropped the grass close 
within their radius. Before going in 
for his evening meal he shifted the 
stakes, hammering them in and 
giving the calves a fresh feeding 
place of long grass. 

This is something of a ritual 
with him for, as long ago as 
November, 1951, in his poem, 
Snowflakes, he describes just such 
a scene: 


R. M. FOX 


In this tattered autumn 

I tether :win calves, 
Groping after grazing 

Beneath the golden glamour 
That rustles in the trees 

And haunts the ground. 


When he had finished with the 
calves, we went to see the cattle. I 
counted fifteen Ayrshires in the 
stalls. And there was a Jersey cow, 
“Lily of the Valley.” At the end 
of the stalls was the dairy, with a 
white-clad dairyman pouring milk 
into silvery cans. 

We made a quick tour of the 
grounds near the house, passing 
along a flagged path that had many 
arches. Here were masses of flowers, 
colourful snapdragons in contrast- 
ing shades. There was a_ well- 
designed summerhouse, suitable for 
quiet literary work or for children’s 
games. It was used for both. 

Lord Moyne was proud of his 
pure Arabian horses and his Ayr- 
shire cows. He takes his farming 
seriously and explained that at 
Biddesden, his house in Wiltshire, 
he farmed on a bigger scale. He 
divided his time between these twe 
farms, the Dublin and the London 
breweries, and the House of Lords. 

At tea I met his charming wife 
Elizabeth and their eight children 
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£600 FOR ORIGINAL POEMS 


RIZES of £300, £200 and £100 will be awarded for the best three 
poems, in English, published in print for the first time in England, 
Scotland, Ireland or Wales during the year July, 1956—july, 1957. 
The awards, which are being made by Messrs. Arthur Guinness, 
Son and Co., Ltd., will not be subject to competition in the ordinary 
sense. No submissions should be made—the Company will collect 
poems as they are published. There will be no restrictions on the 
length of poems or on the subject matter. 
There will be three judges, one of whom will be an Irish resident. 
The names of the judges will not be revealed until the award 


winners have been chosen. 
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four boys and four girls), which 
made it a real family party. After- 
wards one of his sons took me along 
to see his handpress, on which he 
was printing his own Christmas 
cards. Lord Moyne has also two 
grown-up sons by a former 
marriage. 

The original paintings in the 
room revealed that Lord Moyne is 
a connoisseur of pictures. Here 
were Jack Yeats’s Horses’ Island and 
The Circus Coach. Among others 
was a fine study by May Guinness, 
called The Wife of a Shepherd at 
Tibradden. There were pictures by 
Constable, Sarah Purser, Daniel 
C’Neill and others. 

Looking at these pictures, I re- 
talled that Lord Moyne had raised 
his voice in the House of Lords to 
call for the handing back of the 
Hugh Lane pictures to Ireland. 
Lord Moyne ended a strong plea 
with these words: 

“ My Lords, I think the pictures 
ought to go back, not to get any- 
thing in return, not as a political 
gesture, not for any ulterior motive, 
but simply as a matter of justice, 
because I believe the evidence shows 
that Lane, at the time of his death, 
wished them to go to Dublin.” 


His creative instinct has found 
expression in poetry and narrative 
writing. An Oxford man, he took 
Modern Languages. After reading 
for the Bar, he began to write. His 
first novel was called Singing Out 
of Tune. 

And he has a number of 
children’s books to his credit. One 
of these, The Story of a Nutcracker, 
the Hoffmann story on which 
Tschaikovsky based his ballet Casse- 
Noisette, was begun by Desmond 
MacCarthy, who made a free trans- 
lation from the German original 
and the French translation by 
Alexandre Dumas. MacCarthy did 
not live to finish this, so Lord 
Moyne completed it in the gay and 
simple manner of MacCarthy’s 
work. ’ 

Of his plays, one, a tragedy, is 
on a Chinese theme, one is a comedy 
in a Venetian setting, and one is 2 
lighthearted charade. But his poetry 
is the richest vein of his literary 
work. A post-war collection of his 
poems appeared under the title 
Reflexions. 

Some of these verses were written 
in the Middle East during wartime 
service, but it is noticeable that he 
dwells conjjaually on the simple 


THE 


joys of peace, of nature, of affection 
and home. 

In such verses, Lord Moyne 
mingled peaceful joys with fore- 
boding of conflict and disaster. It is 
an essentially modern note. In What 
Are They Thinking? he reveals the 
rural landscape—church, people, 
cattle, sheep, birds—through which 
we feel the steady beat of life. 
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In his writings, as in his life, 
Lord Moyne draws attention to the 
slow procession of the seasons, to 
the delights of childhood and to the 
satisfaction we can find in the 
loveliness of nature. 

This is a man whose home and 
farm speak for his philosophy, as 
surely as anything he has written 
in his books. 





Wicked Waste 


[™ was one of those law-cases that arise over wilis. No type of 

case is more fiercely contested, for it is a battle of relation 
against relation, and there is of course no situation that can 
evoke greater bitterness than that. While the legal struggle 
was at its height in court the solicitors for the opposing parties 
happened to meet at a dinner party. 

“Well,” said the first solicitor, “there’s a lot of money 
involved in this case we’re both engaged in!” 

He spoke with the satisfaction of a man who knows he is 
certain to get his costs. 

His opponent smiled fatly. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a big estate—a very big one. Much 
too valuable, surely, to be frittered away amongst the 
beneficiaries. . . .” 

—MICHAEL THOMAS. 


Alarming Symptom 
“1m frightfully upset about my husband,” a woman told the 
psychiatrist. “He blows smoke through his nose.” 
“Why, it’s nothing out of the ordinary for a man to blow 
smoke through his nose!” 
“ But, doctor,” the woman screamed, “ my husband doesn’t 


» 


smoke! 


is day alone is ours. We are dead to yesterday, and we are 
not yet born tomorrow. 








His 887 united homes are 
a shining record 


Marriage-Mender 


at Work 


CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


upGce Louis H. Burke’s formula 
Jie saving shaky marriages is 

being copied in law courts all 
over the U.S.A. and in some foreign 
countries too. 

This legal success story began 
with Judge Burke’s dismay at the 
heavy divorce traffic. 

God-fearing and without political 
ambition, he took along moral prin- 
ciples when he was appointed to the 
Los Angeles Superior Court in 
1953. As a _ well-trained layman 
(Loyola University Law School, 
1927) and father of five, he wanted 
to help reunite families rather than 
preside at the final crack-up. 

In 1955, there were 33,400 
marriages in Los Angeles County. 
(Its geographic limits take in that 
notorious matrimonial playground, 
Hollywood.) During that twelve- 
month period, 28,248 couples filed 
for divorce. 

Day after day, he listened to 
mature men and women “ running 
away” from mutual responsibilities 
and problems, setting aside solemn 
vows. 

Behind divorce’s “freedom” 
facade, Judge Burke saw heart-break 
—especially that isolating innocent 


child victims. (He learned seven out 
of ten juvenile delinquents ‘n Los 
Angeles County came from broken 
homes.) 

For six months Judge Burke 
studied and analysed the divorce 
problem. He listened patiently to 
charges and countercharges in the 
conciliation court. Behind the acri- 
mony and tearful recriminations, he 
found one central fact: too many 
couples fail to realise the finality of 
the marriage bond—that it is a life- 
time contract. 

Contract! That was the key. Judge 
Burke set to work drafting a bona 
fide legal contract for spatting 
couples. It was more than a kiss-and- 
make-up proposition. It had teeth; 
provided for stiff fines and, in some 
cases, jail sentences. 

After six months and some 50,000 
words the finished product was 
ready for trial. It was 36 pages long. 
It began with the agreement of both 
parties to forgive and forget the 
past. 

The contract covered the whole 
range of family relations, including 
nagging, drinking to excess, control 
of temper, discipline of the children, 
personal appearance, pocket money, 
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gambling, the family budget, per- 
sonal mail, charge accounts, pay 
cheques (all stubs must be shown 
to the spouse), sex relations, and 
the silent (or dog-house) treatment. 

It was a businesslike document, 
designed to counteract the many 
business-type marriage ceremonies 
—outside church—which don’t em- 
phasise the sacred vows. 

Parties filing for divorce, who 
agree through conciliation court to 
attempt mending their marriage, 
carefully study clauses pertinent to 
their particular problems. Those who 
sign the contract do so voluntarily. 

But it imposes solemn promises 
which must be kept. Penalty for 
failure can be as severe as a five- 
day stretch in the county jail. Viola- 
tions constitute contempt of court. 

In two years only twenty “ con- 
tract-breakers” have been called 
into Judge Burke’s court, found 
guilty of contempt, and punished. 
Ten were put behind bars. 

Couples applying for divorce in 
Judge Burke’s court are given the 
opportunity to attempt reconcilia- 
tion. Candidates are interviewed 
separately after each has submitted 
a list of grievances against the other 
party. Thus each has a fair hearing 
and the Judge has an opportunity 
to probe into problem areas. 

Experience has taught him many 
couples find it difficult to communi- 
cate with one another after major 
domestic differences. They find it 
hard to say “ I’m sorry.” 

Reviewing the hundreds of re- 
conciliations in his court, 7§ per 
cent. of them permanent, he de- 
clares : ‘ 

“ There is little to equal the satis- 


faction of aiding a couple surmouat 
misunderstandings, forgive injuries, 
and go back together determined te 
face the future with mutual love, 
hope, and trust.” 

Domestic problems that pave the 
way for divorce actions, he observes, 
are often unreasonable jealousy, ad- 
diction to alcohol or gambling, i 
health, abuse of children, infidelity, 
financial problems, involvement im 
crime, sex problems, and emotional 
immaturity (lack of responsibility). 

But often little things lead to a 
blow-up. Conversations in hi 
private chambers have shown Judge 
Burke divorce actions can actually 
stem from: 

Lack of Courtesy: “The wife 
complained ; 

““He never opens the door for 
me. He lets me carry in the 
groceries. He doesn’t love me any 
more.’ 

“She had nothing more tangible 
than that. His lack of courtesy led 
to words, ill-feelings—ultimately, 
divorce court.” 

Courtship is Over: 
young wife complained: 

“* He used to be so romantic and 
attentive. Now all he does at night 
is come home for meals and sit up 
watching television. I’m treated like 
a housekeeper.’ ” 

Indigestion: “The husband had 
a pressure job and a _ skittish 
stomach. Each evening his wife fed 
him the day’s troubles along with 
meat and potatoes. 

“ He listened and fought off im- 
digestion. Finally he slapped the 
table, shouted at the children, and 
stormed out of the house. He came 
home drunk at 2 a.m.” 


“ Another 
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Judge Burke tipped off the un- 
knowing wife to dinnertime dangers. 
He prescribed grace before meals. 

Four weeks later this couple re- 
ported back to the conciliation 
court: “Not one quarrel at meal- 
time!” Hubby’s stomach was in A-I 
condition. They were honeymooners 
again. 

Judge Burke isn’t timid about 
stressing man’s dependence on God. 
His marriage contract lays heavy em- 
phasis on morality and the efficacy 
of prayer. As the direct result of the 
above actual case history, he in- 


serted the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“ The pausing of the family at the 
start of each meal for the invoking 
of God’s blessing serves as a great 
deterrent to discord . . . a reminder 
that with God’s blessing each meal 
can be a time of peace and content- 
ment.” 

It’s a sure-fire cure for nagging 
at mealtime. 

Time declared: “In two years 
Judge Burke’s court became a pro- 
totype, and his 887 united homes 
are a shining record. .. .” 





Perfect Balance 


METHODICAL young civil servant, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Finance, decided to set up an efficient, business- 


like household budget. 


“Here’s £50, dear,” he said to his bride. “ And here’s an 


be! Ses, 


Pe 


za 


account book. Now it’s really very simple. I want you to write 
down how much I’ve given you on one side of the page, and 
on the other side write down what you do with the money. 
Then at the end of the month we'll be able to see where every 
penny has gone.” . 

On the last day of the month, the young bride proudly 
handed the ledger over to her eager spouse. Everything was 
done just as he had specified. On one side of the page was 
written: 

“ Received—{s50.” On the opposite side of the page, care- 
fully printed, were the words: “ Spent it all.” 


They Make Them 


P#OPLE are always blaming their circumstances for what they 
are. I don’t believe in circumstances. The people who get 
on in this world are the people wh» look for the circumstances 
they want, and if they can’t find them, make: them. 
—BERNARD SHAW. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Does any American want a 
stake in a Leitrim bog ? 





Best Bog: 
a Dollar 
a Perch 


ORD KILBRACKEN, WHO IS ON A 
lecture tour of the U.S.A., will 

try to sell a bit of the ould sod. He 
can’t sell it here. 

And this is why he decided to ven- 
ture into real estate. He was thumb- 
ing idly through bills he had paid. 
He came across one for sixty acres of 
bogland. He got on to his agent 
immediately. 

“TI have no bogland,” said he. 
“You have,” said the agent, “ you 
inherited it.” 

So with a pleasant feeling of 
proprietorship—and discovery—he 
hopped into his car and drove off to 
find the bog. The bog was difficult 
to find. He could hardly stop people 
and ask them where it was. 

Then he found it—and hopped 
over a boundary wall. The sight 
annoyed him. Everywhere were stacks 
of turf. He fumed as he drove away. 
The whole country was cutting his 
turf. 

He rang the agent again. “ This 
must be stopped,” said milord. 

“Can't,” said the agent. “Your 
grandfather gave the rights of cutting 
the shooting 


we'll sell 


rights.” 


“Can’t,” said the agent, “not on 
a bog. It’s common land.” 

As he explained, “The legal 
machinery of giving it away would 
cost a fortune—if anybody would 
accept it. So now I am going to see 
if I can find Americans who want a 
stake in an Irish bog. A dollar a 


—L1AM RosInson in the Sunday 
Express. 


Less Academic 


[JDuBLIN-BoRN EnrD STARKIE IS A DON 

who doesn’t live in an ivory tower. 
Her shrewd and vivid mind can 
fasten on any subject. She tried to 
cheer up my depressed ideas on these 
unsettled days. 

““T was born in the Edwardian 
era,” she said, “ and things are elways 
getting worse. I don’t think women 
are particularly frivolous just now. 
They are much smarter, but that’s 
nylon and good cheap cosmetics.” 

She does admit that the women 
undergraduates now coming up to 
Oxford are not as hardworking as 
they were pre-war. Then they were 
mostly academically-minded, destined 
for teaching: now they are apt to be 
bright young things who see the 
social opportunities of Oxford. 

Agreeing that hygiene was the ruin 
of good eating and that women must 
fight to resist such horrors as tea- 
bags and sliced bread, the discussion 
ended so that she could rush to a 
shop where “there are real Irish 
sausages” before it closed. 

—Daily Telegraph. 
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ARCHAOLOGIST ARE NOT THICK 

upon the ground anywhere, and 
I was interested to meet in Belfast 
the other day Dr. A. Trevor Hodge, 
who has travelled a long way from 
his native Bloomfield in more senses 
than one since he played the second 
gravedigger in Hamlet at “Inst” 
ten years ago. 

A scholarship to Cambridge was 
followed by a “first” in Classics, 
and then he went gadding off to 
Rome and Athens, having already 
collected his M.A. 

On the strength of research into 
ancient Greek roofing methods, 
which occupied three years in the 
Mediterranean, he was_ recently 
admitted to a doctorate in philosophy. 

Nowadays he is in residence at 
Caius (pronounced “ keys ”) College, 
Cambridge, being Director of Studies 
on the classical side at Fitzwilliam 
House. 

Trevor is a Belfastman with a 
lively mind. He tells me he has hopes 
of getting to Libya with an archzo- 
logical team which has designs on 
Carthage, of which he tells me little 
is known. 

—CHICHESTER in Belfast Telegraph. 


Do Tell! 

[RISH-BORN GREER GARSON IS ONE 
of the two or three screen actresses 

I have known to be almost more in- 

telligent off the screen than she is 

on, She is exceptional, even for a 

university graduate! 

I was in charge of a press recep- 
tion when she came over to England 
with Walter Pidgeon to make The 
Miniver Story. Crowds of press 
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people thronged around Miss Garson 
including a large and obviously inex- 
perienced woman employed by an 
evening paper which should have 
known better. 

In a voice rather like the neigh of 
a horse, which in other ways she 
resembled, she kept interrupting the 
star and the other journalists by say- 
ing: “ My editor wants to know how 
old you are, Miss Garson.” 

After ignoring her several times, 
Greer turned to her, smiling sweetly, 
and said: “My dear, a woman who 
would tell that would tell anything!” 

—MERVYN MCPHERSON in Films 
and Filming. 


Friendly Badger 

AS Mr. Pappy McFADDEN, 34- 

years-old farmer, Tubbersuil, Co. 
Dublin, the only pet badger in cap- 
tivity? He believes he has. And guess 
who is the badger’s best friend? Well, 
its Toby, a terricr that dug the 
badger out of his lair. 

Paddy has christened his unusual 
pet Bertie, He found the frightened 
animal, then two weeks old, while 
out hunting with the terrier. 

Bertie lives mainly on a diet of 
bread and milk and has quite a 
“sweet tooth”. He sleeps in an up- 
turned barrel in an outhouse, but on 
cold nights likes to come into the 
kitchen and stretch before the fire. 

Mr. McFadden, who was a class- 
mate of Radio TV _ personality 
Eamonn Andrews in Synge Street 
C.B.S., has tried rearing foxes but 
says badgers make much better pets. 
He often takes a walk, with Bert’e 
alongside, to nearby Gormanstort. 


—Nenagh Guardian. 
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Girl With a Harp 

BRINGING AN IRISH HARP ACROSS THE 
Atlantic to take part in an Irish 

Amateur Hour in New York, has 

brought plenty of gocd luck to 

Dublin girl Maureen Hurley. 

In America, Maureen met some 
Dutch people who suggested that she 
eught to come to Holland and sing 
Irish songs. She agreed it was a good 
idea and last month, dressed in Irish 
tweed, she sang Irish songs in a tele- 
vision transmission with the Dutch 
Radio Symphony Orchestra. 

Maureen, by the way, was really 
a girl who gave all her spare time 
to singing; a Feis prizewinner (the 
Townsend Cup) she took up the 
Irish harp about two years ago and 
made an instant success of it, sing- 
ing to her own accompaniment. 

Naturally, she’s in demand for 
St. Patrick’s Day. She is to appear 
in broadcasts and television with 
Eamonn Andrews, 

—Limerick Chronicle. 


Old Olympian 

HAVE BEEN TALKING WITH A VETERAN 

of the first modern Olympic games, 
held in Athens in 1896. He is Mr. 
John Boland, eighty-six-year-old for- 
mer Irish M.P. He won both the 
singles and doubles lawn tennis 
events for Great Britain. Mr. Boland 
was an Oxford undergraduate at the 
time. 

“T beat the German, Traun, com- 
fortably in the singles,” he told me. 
“ Then, as there was no other British 
player arailable, I asked him to 
partner me in the doubles. He did 
and we won.” 

Mr. Boland, over 6ft. tall, with 
white hair, a domed forehead, and 


unruly white eyebrows, sat as junior 
Whip for the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons from 1906 to 
1918. He retired as general secretary 
of the Catholic Truth Society nine 


years ago. 
Today he lives with b’s daughter, 
playwright Bridget Boland, in St. 


George’s Square, Beigravia. Another 
daughter, Mrs. Honor Crowley, is a 
Deputy in Dail Eireann. His wife 
died in 1937. 

—Evesing Standard. 


Mayo Sculptor 
LAREMORRIS-BORN SCULPTOR Ep- 
ward Delaney has returned to 
Munich after a holiday at home. 
Eighteen months ago Delaney went 
to Germany on a scholarship, liked 
it, got on well and stayed. 

He goes to Milan this month, 
where he is to work on the casting of 
the new fifteen-feet-high bronze 
doors for St. Peter’s in Rome. After 
that he hopes to return to Ireland to 
hold an exhibition. 

—Irish Echo. 


No Ranting 
VERONICA DUNNE IS A MUSICIAN’S 

dream. She is gifted with a 
naturally beautiful soprano voice, a 
capacity for hard work, and a sense 
of interpretation which comes from 
brain or soul, or both. She is equally 
at home in opera, oratorio, lieder or 
folk song; she is not afraid to break 
new ground, especially in regard to 
modern Irish music. 

Still in her twenties, Miss Dunne 
studied in Milan under Maestro 
Fernando Calcetelli, 

In Dublin, Miss Dunne is widely 
known for her recitals and broadcasts 
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and her appearances with the Dublin 
Grand Opera Society. She had one 
season in Covent Garden, in 1953; 
and during it she had the moving 
experience of singing Eurydice to 
Kathleen Ferrier’s Orpheus, in the 
last performance which that great 
singer ever gave. 

She has consciously imitated Kath- 
leen Ferrier’s approach to her art— 
no temperament, no hysteria, simply 
trying to sing as well as she can 
“without ranting round the place 
and upsetting other people ”. 


Miss Dunne prefers lieder or ora- 
torio, where the communion between 
composer and hearer, through the 
performer, is more direct. 

“Don’t tell me,” she said, when 
speaking of her husband and two 
children, “that marriage spoils an 
artist. Look at Sybil Thorndike— 
look at Moira Shearer.” With the 
best years of her career stretching 
far in front of her, we can leave this 
happy young woman to provide her 
own evidence. 

—Irish Times. 


¢ 


OON after my parents’ engagement my father took his 
betrothed to the House of Commons and introduced her 


Rose—and Thorns 


to Parnell. 


A few days later Parnell received another visit at the House 


of Commons which had tragic consequences. Mrs. Kavherine 
O’Shea, the clever and attractive English wife of one of his 
parliamentary colleagues, Captain William O’Shea, piqued by 
his refusal of her invitations, drove down with fier sister to 
Palace Yard and sent in her card to Parnell. 

She told, long afterwards, how he came out, “a tall, gaunt 
figure, thin and deadly pale, and how he looked straight at 
me smiling with his curiously burning eyes looking into mine 
with an intentness that threw into my brain the sudden 
thought: ‘This man is wonderful and different.’ ” 

It was another case of love at first sight. He promised her 
to come to dinner at the earliest opportunity. While saying 
good-bye she dropped the rose she was wearing in her bodice. 
He picked it up, lifted it to his lips and put it in his button- 
hole. When he died it was found among his most private 
papers. 

This dramatic meeting not only sealed his fate, but altered 
the course of Irish history. 

—JOHN J. HorGan, Parnell to Pearse. 


BLonve beauty in restaurant, as escort studies bill: “You 
look ill. Is it something I ate?” 
—Collier’s. 





My Letters to 
Roger Casement 


HORTLY after my arrival in 

Madrid, in 1915, I received the 

first of a series of letters from 
Sir Roger Casement, dated from 
Berlin, advising me to come at once 
via Holland to Germany, as he had 
matters of extreme importance to 
discuss with me. I had written to 
Casement before he left New York, 
offering my services. 

The letter was, however, written 
at a time when I first felt the in- 
toxication of the war spirit, when I 
longed to be up and doing some- 
thing for Ireland, but since August, 
1914, my feeling had undergone a 
change; disgusted by the conse- 
quence of a resort to force, I could 
not believe that any good could 
come of it, and it was in this sense 
that I replied to Casement’s letter. 

Still, Casement persisted in the 
necessity of a journey to Berlin to 
see him, and I finally decided to 
accept this invitation. 

(It was easier than people are apt 
to imagine for Allied subjects to go 
to Germany during the 1914-18 
war.) 

I received a letter from my 
English bankers saying .Nat the per- 


I could not believe that 
any good would come of 
a resort to force 


GERALD HAMILTON 


mission to remit money to me in 
Spain had been withdrawn. I called 
upon the British Ambassador to ask 
him if he could help to arrange my 
affairs. 

Sir Arthur Hardinge spoke seri- 
ously of my “equivocal attitude ” 
and the comment it was arousing 
in Spain and at home. He men- 
tioned that my “ pro-German senti- 
ments ” were known to the English 
and French Governments, and my 
association with enemy subjects 
caused grave scandal, and offence 
to the British Colony. 

I asked the Ambassador what he 
advised me to do, assuring him that 
my only desire was to remain 
strictly neutral and, at the same 
time, explaining something of my 
ideas. Sir Arthur finally advised me 
to return to England and place my 
affairs in order. If, having done so, 
I was still determined to return to 
Spain, there was, he said, no reason 
why I should not do so. 

I spent the night thinking over 
what I should do and decided that, 
since Casement was so insistent on 
the need of my presence in Berlin, 
I felt it to be my duty both to him 


Condensed from Mr. Norris and I. Allan Wingate, London. 15/- 
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A WILL-O'-THE-WISP 


HEN | first met Casement, in 1913, | found myself in the 

presence of a man already embittered by disillusionment. 

Some years previously, when he was in the British Consular 
Service, he had been sent out to the Congo to report on the 
rumoured atrocities. He was a man to whom such a task was 
peculiarly congenial. He wished at all costs to be of some benefit 
to humanity. His famous report on the rubber atrocities is well 
known. 

Unfortunately, Casement, in his eagerness to avenge a wrong, 
did not realise until it was too late that the British Government, 
jealous of Belgium’s rich colony, was purposely encouraging the 
outcry in the Press for reasons less noble than those of disinterested 
humanitarianism. 

Casement had by this time realised that he had been pursuing a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and that however noble 2: d disinterested his efforts 





had been, those of his Government were surely tainted. 


—Gerald Hamilton. 
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and to Ireland to go to him, but it 
would be my most resolute inten- 
tion to dissuade him from any un- 
dertaking likely to cause loss of life 
in Ireland. 

I knew that a rising in Ireland 
had been planned but postponed 
until the aid promised by Germany 
was forthcoming. Casement had in- 
formed me of Joe Plunkett’s visit to 
Berlin, and I should hardly have 
been surprised to open a newspaper 
any day and to read that the rising 
had begun. However, guarded allu- 
sions in recent letters now made it 
clear that the rising had been inde- 
finitely postponed. 

With the object of the revolu- 
tionaries—the unqualified indepen- 
dence of Ireland—I was in complete 
sympathy. But I could not feel that 
the time was ripe, nor could I 
applaud their optimism. Hundreds, 
if not thousands of Irishmen would, 
I feared, give their lives in vain, and 
the repression after the rising would 
be of extraordinary extent and 


savagery. 


If, on the other hand, Ireland 
would only keep neutral I hoped 
that, whatever the result of the war, 
there might be a chance at the 
Peace Conference of justice being 
done to that unhappy country. 

I resolved, therefore, to return to 
England, place my affairs in order, 
return to Spain and embark from 
Vigo on a Dutch boat for Holland. 
I wrote to Casement my intentions 
in code, and knew that I should be 
lucky indeed if I had his reply on 
my return to Spain in a fortnight or 
three weeks’ time. 

The London I found on reaching 
England was a prey to the most 
violent recruiting campaign in his- 
tory, and on every wall I saw the 
famous posters, “ What did you do 
in the Great War, Daddy?” and 
“Enlist Today and Bring Victory 
Nearer!” 

I soon noticed that my telephone 
was “tapped”, and that my corre- 
spondence arrived only after a day 
or two’s delay. Later I noticed that 
wherever I went at least one dismal- 


MY LETTERS TO 





looking detective followed me about. 
Sometimes there were two of them. 

I was at my lawyers’ office one 
afternoon when two detectives 
arrived and asked me to accompany 
them to Scotland Yard. I was told 
there that I would be conducted to 
Brixton Prison, as a charge of high 
treason was to be preferred against 
me. 

While I was in Brixton the news 
of the Irish Rebellion of Easter week 
1916 came to me. I was not allowed 
to read newspapers, nor to converse 
with other persons, but I was 
allowed to attend Mass on Sundays 
in the chapel, and after Mass it was 
the custom of the priest to relate the 
salient news of the week in connec- 
tion with the war. 

It can be imagined with what 
emotion I 'istened to news of such 
great importance affecting not only 
intimate and dear friends, but the 
country to which I belonged. The 
news of the arrest of Roger Case- 
ment overwhelmed me. I was beside 
myself with grief and mortification. 
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I knew that Casement had been 
taken to the Tower, and would be 
tried in due course for high treascn. 

A few weeks later, the first ba 
of Irish prisoners condemned by 
courts-martial to various terms of 
imprisonment, arrived at Wormwced 
Scrubs and Brixton prisons, and I 
was able to learn more details. The 
cruelty with which the rebellion was 
put down and the executions during 
the first weeks of May filled me with 
horror, but not with surprise 

Thanks to the frequent visits of 
my solicitor I was able to follow the 
trial of Casement and his appeal 
fairly closely. I was able to send him 
a message and to receive from him 
not only a reply, but also St. John 
Ervine’s book on Carson, with Case- 
ment’s annotations in the margin. 

I have preserved the book as my 
most precious relic—indeed, my 
only relic of him, except for two 
photographs, one taken in Berlin 
and given to me afterwards by Pro- 
fessor Pokorny, and a snapshot taken 
in New York a couple of years 
before. 

In spite of the bitterness and 
hatred which had accumulaicd 
against this most noble character, I 
was full of hope that the death sen- 
tence would never be carried out. 
My solicitor had told me that both 
the Pope and the President of the 
United States had telegraphed to the 
King to ask for a commutation. But 
all was of no avail. He was hanged 
clad in convict’s clothes and his 
family was refused permission to 
bury his body, which still lies in 
Pentonville Prison with those of 
executed murderers. 

A short while afterwards I was 
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summoned before a tribunal pre- 
sided over by Basil Thomson, the 
Commissioner of Police. Naturally 
my friendship for Casement and 
other friendships equally compro- 
mising were the foundation of the 
questions I was asked. I could have 
refused, but preferred to answer the 
questions put to me, conscious that 
I had done nothing whatever which 
could be twisted into a definite 
charge of treason. In fact, there was 
no proof of any kind against me. 
About this time influential 
friends, including Arthur Ponsonby 
(who was a brother of Lord Bess- 
borough, and is not to be confused 
with the late Lord Ponsonby) had 


PRR 3 


petitioned the Home Secretary to 
order my release and had received 
a favourable reply, provided the 
military authorities had no objection. 

The latter, however, had grave 
objections to raise, and the affair 
was finally settled by an internment 
order being served upon me. From 
this I learned that, because of my 
“openly expressed pro-German and 
anti-British sentiments” and on 
account of “enemy association ” 
(whatever this may mean) I was to 
be detained during His Majesty's 
pleasure, and at any rate until the 
conclusion of hostilities, under 
Clause 14B of the Defence of the 









The Reason Why 


B accused strode forward. “ Your honour,” he said, “I wish 


to plead guilty.” 


“Why didn’t you do so at the beginning of the trial?” the 


judge demanded. 


“ Because,” replied the accused, “I thought I was innocent, 
but at the time I hadn’t heard the evidence against me.” 


SENTENCED to be flogged, the prisoner laughed continuously 


during the punishment. 


“What’s so funny about being flogged?” demanded the 


baffled warder. 


“Nothing,” said the prisoner, helpless with mirth, “ except 


that I’m the wrong man.” 


Tale of a Tail 


iz Devil was crossing the road in Dublin when a car 

swished past and cut off his tail. Satan, in great pain, went 
to the nearest pub. 

“What’s yours?” asked the barman. 

“Excuse me,” said Satan, “ but have you a licence to retail 
spirits?” 





OS COCO Ce CCD 


“I work better when I’m skint,” 
says Brendan Behan 


Hlis New Play is 
Loaded 


KENNETH ALLSOP 


5: ow you be having a look for 
Na new play,” Brendan 
Behan shouted to his wife, 
Beatrice, while he tipped out some 
whiskey for himself and for me. 
“Tm a bit busy.” Beatrice began 
rummaging among piles of news- 
papers. 
The _ thirty-three-year-old _ play- 
wright who wrote last year’s success 
The Quare Fellow settled back into 
reminiscing about his life as a 
political prisoner, signwriter, mer- 
chant seaman, playwright, poet, and 
Dublin roaring boy. 

It was late afternoon and we were 
swimming, slowly and gracefully, 
towards the end of a long Dublin 
hunch. 

“During my eight years as a 
political prisoner of the British,” 
Brendan was saying, when Beatrice 
surfaced from behind the coal 
scuttle with a wad of different sized, 
stained sheets covered with pencil- 
lings. 

“You'll be the mother of a 
bishop,” Brendan congratulated her. 
“Well, here it is, back with me.” 
He held it at arm’s length and eyed 
it like the snout of a loaded revolver. 

It is, in fact, a loaded play. The 





Hostages, which Behan had planned 
long before the Egyptians seized 
Lieut. Moorhouse in that Port Said 
alley, is strangely parallel. It des- 
cribes the taking of a National Ser- 
vice man as a hostage by the I.R.A. 

“Ten years ago in Strangeways 
Prison I stopped trying to find 
political solutions and began being 
a writer,” he told me. 

“I don’t argue the issues. I mir- 
ror what happens to the people 
involved. This play is about the 
ordinariness of people—which is an 
extraordinary thing at such times. 

“The only solution I suggest is 


Condensed from the Daily Mail 
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for people not to allow themselves 
to be fooled by the Establishments 
of any side. 

“Some people say they’ve got 
friends on both sides. I’m proud to 
have enemies on both sides. I won’t 
calk about Partition and all the kil- 
ing that’s going on up on the 
border now. 

“IT can’t be indifferent to the fact 
that ‘young Irishmen on both sides 
are being killed. Yet, as the case of 
Lieut. Moorhouse showed, one 
man’s death can be more significant 
than the issues involved.” 

This house painter’s son, who 
left school at 13 (by mutual agree- 
ment between him and the head- 
master), has felicitously fallen into 
the garrulous, brilliant company of 
Wilde, Shaw, Joyce, O’Casey, and 
Becke.t, all sons of Dublin. 

In the city he is recognised as 
easily and from as far off as a bus. 
And a similar watchfulness is 
observed as his rubber-tyred per- 
sonality comes thundering into view. 
He is a buoy of a bhoy. 

But benesth his billowing shape 
are tiny, delicate feet, invisible 


under bell-bottom trousers, so that 
he appears to be whizzing along on 
castors. His face glows like a Galway 
sunset. He hosepipes his conversa- 
tion around him, quenching opposi- 
tion into silence. 

Periodically he flies to an isolated 
cottage on the West Coast, and there 
rises at § a.m. and writes hard. 

He is working on an account of 
his prison career. With five produc- 
tions chalked up for The Quare 
Fellow and another due in New 
York, Behan now has more moncy 
than ever before in his life. 

“Which isn’t good for my 
writing,” he said as we walked 
through a scything Irish Sea wind. 
“TI work better when I’m skint. 
Then I shall make an onslaught on 
London with The Hostages.” 

He stopped and grabbed my arm. 
“There you are,” the ex-house 
painter said, “didn’t I tell you | 
was a proletarian writer? Dublin 
will never forget my work.” 

There on the wall of an hotel 
were tall black letters, the output of 
an earlier period. No Parking they 
said. 


Me 


The Party Line 


‘Tue Aer Lingus plane was approaching Dublin Airport. 
“We are coming into Dublin,” the hostess announced. 


“ Tighten your belts.” 


“Now, now,” pouted a voice from the back of the plane, 
“let’s leave pelitics out of this.” 


Keep Going 


K2£P on going and the chances are that you will stumble on 
something, perhaps when you are least expecting it. I 
never heard of anyone stumbling on something sitting down 


—CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


i played solo in a speakeasy 

and flew under the George Washington 
Bridge in a tiny plane—a 

hazardous undertaking, and illegal! 


Inside New York 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


HAVE visited the States eight or 

nine times since my first trip in 

I91I, and on every occasion I 
have encountered New York. 

I think “encountered” is the 
right word to use, because New 
York does confront you. It stands 
up to you, towers over you—good- 
ness, how it towers!—and “ dares ” 
you like a big bully. Timid by 
nature, I capitulate to this big bully; 
I “ give him best ”; I swear that he 
is a mighty fine fellow—in fact, I 
love him. : 

And, truthfully, I do. There are 
hateful things in that great city, 
poverty and dirt and crime, but, 
definitely tipping the scales the 
other way, such beauties. 

The skyscrapers have been very 
often praised, but they can’t be 
praised too often. The last time I 
saw them was from a friend’s small 
plane. It was a winter afternoon, 
there had been a snow-blizzard the 
day before and there remained still 
plenty of snow. There was a dim, 
red sunset light and we threaded 
our way through those lovely 
pinnacles. 

“A rose-ted city, half as old as 
time "—the quotation was inevit- 
able—and then we did a very 
naughty thing: following the Hud- 
son river, we dipped and flew under 


the great George Washington 
Bridge. It was a hazardous under- 
taking, and illegal, and the news- 
papers next morning asked indig- 
nantly, “ Who dunnit?” But before 
the question could be answered I 
was safely on a ship bound for 
Ireland. 

Nearly all my memories of New 
York are happy ones. My first visit 
there was the least happy, for in 
1911 the “ Playboy ” row grew very 
acute when Synge’s play was pre- 
sented in the beautiful Maxine 
Elliot Theatre. On the first night 
the entire first act had to be repeated 
because, after the first five minutes, 
not a line could be heard from the 
stage. The cops were very busy 
ejecting half the audience and 
throwing them, unmercifully, into 
the street. 

I helped to hustle the protestors 
down the white marble stairs which 
led from the circle to the foyer— 
quite illegally, as I discovered after- 
wards. I must say the protestors 
went quietly and contented them- 
selves with dire threats as to what 
they'd do to me when they came 
to Dublin. 

There are so many New Yorks. 
There was the flashy New York, 
the champagne-cocktail of Scott 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gadsby, and 
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there is the New York of Harlem, 
and the New York of Guys and 
Dolls. I knew none of them. Though 
I was for months in America in the 
years of its absurd prosperity— 
those couple of years before the 
Wall Street crash—I met no million- 
aire, drank no champagie-cocktails. 

If it was “the aspirin age”, as 
Scott Fitzgerald christened it, it was 
also the Prohibition age, and among 
my happiest memories is that of 
playing solo in a little speakeasy 
run by Pat Casey and frequented 
by Irish-Americans as poor as 
myself. 

Many Irish people have a cock- 
eyed view of the States—because 
they have never visited them. My 
view may also be a little distorted 
because college-folk (and, apart 
from my theatre connections, my 
contacts with America have always 
been with universities and colleges) 
and university professors are over- 
worked and under-paid. 

Believe it or not, I taught for four 
months in the University of Ohio at 
Bowling Green, and during those 
months none of us could give the 
others a party; we just couldn’t 
afford it. And the students were 
mostly G.I.s paying their way 
through college on their government 
grants; mostly married and starting 
to raise families, they found it hard 
enough to get along. But it was a 
happy, busy life. 

After my first visit, New York 
was never a hard-working city for 
me; it was a place to spend a week 
or ten days marking time waiting 
to go elsewhere, to Carnegie Tech. 
in Pittsburg or to Amherst College 
in Massachusetts. It meant often 


staying with my dear friends the 
Dudley Digges. 

Dudley and his wife Mary and 
John McCormack went in a little 
Irish group to the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion in 1904 or §. Their programme 
was badly handled and they were 
a failure in the Exhibition; but 
Dudley stayed on in the States, and 
after many years of obscurity, 
mainly stage-managing, he suddenly 
emerged as a great actor, one of 
America’s finest. 

The last two times I stayed with 
him he was acting in the Theatre 
Guild’s fine theatre in New York— 
in Faust, in a Turgenev play, in a 
Eugene O'Neill; and every evening 
while he was working Mary and I 
were enjoying ourselves at some 
other theatre. New York in those 
days bristled with theatres, they 
have since dwindled. 

But almost as theatrical as the 
theatres are the Fifth Avenue shops 
late at night. The Avenue and the 
adjacent streets have thinned, but 
the shop windows are still brightly 
lighted. Each window is an act of a 
play in itself. 

The artistry of the window- 
dressing, the drama, the comedy! 
This window is all tragic in purple 
and black; its neighbour is pure 
Walt Disney; in the next is a single 
pair of long, white kid gloves—but 
so artfully displayed. 

In sharp contrast—but this expe- 
dition must be taken on a Sunday 
morning—is down-town on Seventh 
Avenue. You start from Dudley’s 
beautiful apartment overlooking 
Central Park and walk south for, I 
suppose, twenty blocks and then 
you find yourself back in Europe. 
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Sunday morning is shopping 
morning for the Italians, the 
Spanish and the French. The vege- 
tables and fruit spill out on to the 
sidewalk, you hear hardly a word of 
American-English: it is all gabble 
and gesticulation, passionate argu- 
ments over the price of a bunch of 
carrots, tears are almost shed over 
a bit of scraggy steak. It is difficult 
to tear oneself from this vivid, 
colourful scene and remember that 
one must get home for lunch. 

Of course, getting home in New 
York is easy; the numbered avenues, 
the numbered streets make the city 
like a chessboard and East Forty- 
fifth Street is Forty-fifth Street east 
of Broadway and it can be nowhere 
else. 

It is reported that Dean Inge, 
that gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s, said 
in a puzzled way to a New York 
policeman, “I want to go to eighty- 
two West Forty-seventh Street.” 

' “ Well, why the hell don’t you?” 
was the Irish policeman’s natural, if 
brusque retort. 


There was a time when I had 








more acquaintances in New York 
than I had in London, and yet it 
was possible to feel utterly alone 
there. 

Once when Dudley was living in 
a large apartment house he was 
suddenly summoned to Hollywood. 
I wanted to remain in New York 
for a few days and he lent me his 
apartment. The only service was a 
coloured girl, who came once a week 
to do the rough cleaning. I got 
scared: suppose I fell suddenly ill, 
couldn’t crawl to the telephone, 
grew unconscious, died—how long 
before that fact would be dis- 
covered ? 

During one of my visits to New 
York such a thing did happen. 
Some friends of mine planned a sur- 
prise party for an Irish friend—that 
is to say, they phoned him to say 
they were coming late in the evening 
with sandwiches and cakes and 
bottles and would give him a party 
in his own penthouse. They came 
and rang and rang, but he did not 
answer and they went away dis- 
appointed. 

The milk-bottles had to accumu- 
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late for a week outside his door 
before anyone in the big apartment 
house suspected that anything was 
amiss. When they broke in he was 
dead, gassed; accidentally or by his 
own will: who will ever know? 

Yes, I suppose all great cities are 
heartless, cruel, but New York 
seems to me to be particularly 
heartless, perhaps because, though 
I saw it in its affluence, I also saw 
it in its days of deepest depression: 
the bread-lines of the homeless, the 
workless, the hopeless. North 
Carolina and Ohio hold kinder 
hearts than New York. 

But maybe the great cities will 
not be for ever with us. Go to 
Tunisia and see the dead Roman 
cities there. They were never quite 
New Yorks, but in their day they 
were great and powerful and now 
they are “ by the caper over-rooted, 
by the gourd over-scored ”. And if 
I sometimes—and who doesn’t?— 
get oppressed by the weight of 
cities, London, Paris, New York, 
even Dublin, I take comfort in 
recalling F. L. Lucas’s poem: 


Build your houses, build your 
houses, build your towns, 


Fell the woodland, to a 
gutter turn the brook, 
Pave the meadows, pave the 


meadows, pave the downs, 
Plant your bricks and mortar 
where the grasses shook, 
The windswept grasses shook. 
Build, build your baubles black 
against the sky, 
But mark yon small green 
blade your stones between 
The single spy 


Of that uncounted host you have 
outcast; 
For with their tiny pennons 
waving green 
They shall storm your streets 


at last .... 
Build, build the ramparts of your 
giant town, 


Yet they shall crumble to 
the dust before 
The battering thistledown. 


And so I come full circle. Four 
articles back I started at Boston, 
then went mid-west to Chicago, 
then south to New Orleans and up 
east to New York City. But I have 
missed out sO many memories, not 
all of them pleasant. 

It was not pleasant, for instance, 
in Philadelphia to be, with the 
other members of the Abbey Com 
pany, haled before a magistrate and 
accused of having produced an 
“immoral and indecent ” play. 

Nor was it pleasant in Dallas, 
Texas, to be robbed of sixty pounds 
When I complained in the morning 
to the hotel proprietor—the robbery 
occurred when I was fast asleep— 
he retorted that I was damned lucky 
to be asleep, for if I had been awake 
and had started to protest the robber 
would: not have hesitated to shoot. 

Someone said to me not long ago, 
“You must have a mountain of 
memories,” and I suppose I have 
In the case of the United States, 
such a happy mountain. Such 
thousands of happy days, such kind- 
ness, such hospitality, such an un- 
repayable debt. How ashamed I feel 
when Americans who have shown 
me innumerable kindnesses in the 
States visit over here! The pennies 
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I offer in return for their pounds 
are so few—I haven’t even got a 
motor car. 

The more I see of America, the 
more I read of her, the more I think 
of her, the more I realise the truth 
of the conclusion of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s poem, John Brown’s Body: 


So, when the crowd gives tongue 

And prophets, old or young, 

Bawl out their strange despair 

Or fall in worship there, 

Let them applaud the image or 
condemn, 

But keep your distance and your 
soul from them; 

And, if the heart within your 
breast must burst 


Careful Copying 


Like a cracked crucible and pour 
its steel 

White-hot before the white heat 
of the wheel, 

Strive to recast once more 

That attar of the ore 

In the strong mould of pain 

Till it is whole again; 

And, while the prophets shudder 
or adore 

Before the flame, hoping it will 
give ear, 

If you at last must have a word 
to say, 

Say neither, in their way, 

“It is a deadly magic and 
accursed,” 

Nor “It is blest,” but only “ It 
is here.” 


T an examination in schoo!, young John sat next to his 
friend, Larry, who was also the smartest boy in the class. 
When they handed in their papers, John was sure he would 
get a good mark because he had copied all the answers from 


his friend. 


Great was his surprise and distmay next day when the teacher 
read out the marks giving Johnny a nought, while his friend 
received a go. After class, John complained to the teacher. 

“Larry and I studied together for the test,” he protested, 
“so I’m sure our answers are exactly alike.” 

“Not quite,” explained the teacher. “Out of ten questions, 
you answered nine alike. For his tenth answer, Larry wrote: 
‘I don’t know the answer to this question,’ You put, ‘Me 


7” 


neither ’. 


—Eppy ANDERSON in American Mercury. 


The Cad! 


‘TOM. nudged his friend and nodded across the railway carriage, 
“See that fellow in the end seat,” he said through his 
clenched teeth. “He spoilt my married life.” 
“The cad!” replied his friend with warmth. “What 


happened?” 


“He married my cook, and now my wife does the cooking.” 








Why Women 
Live Longer 
Than Men 


EAMONN 


F you hope to see a hundred you 

should be a woman, for the aver- 

age woman outlives the average 
man by about four years. 

The reasons are constitutional 
and social. Men are great worriers. 
Thrombosis, gastric ulcers and other 
ailments arising from nervous ten- 
sion play havoc among men, but are 
far less frequent among women. 

It is the men, too, who fight wars, 
sail the seas, pilot aircraft and em- 
bark on all the hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Apart from these considerations, 
the “ weaker sex” are really very 
tough. 

Married women, especially those 
with families, live longer than spin- 
sters, the probable reason being that 
they have less time for worry ng 
about themselves. 

The first men lived to remarkable 
ages. Adam was 930, his son Seth 
012, his grandson Enos 905. 
Methuselah, all-time record holder, 
was 969, although his father, 
Henoch, died young—at 365. Noah, 
despite his privations during the 
Flood, survived to 950 but after that 
disaster there came a race of weak- 
lings. Abraham died at 175, Isaac at 
180, Moses at 120. 


There is one 

H infallible recipe 
i for a long life! 
H 

McHUGH 


The life-span kept on decreasing 
until the proverbial three score and 
ten years came to be regarded as a 
ripe old age. The graph has now 
commenced to rise once more. 

In the past fifty years or so, 
thanks to better housing, better 
health services, wonder drugs and 
improved standards of living, the 
expectation of life has increased by 
about fifteen years. In modern com- 
munities the average female is, at 
birth, expected to live to seventy- 
three, the average male to sixty- 
seven. If this trend continues, living 
to seventy will, within a few genera- 
tions, be the rule rather than the 


exception. 
The long life is not a gay one. 
Plain, fresh food, regular sleep, 


plenty of rest, freedom from worry 
and a restful environment—these 
are the golden rules of longevity. 
Those of us who occasionally 
stray from the narrow path of 
moderation can have hope, however. 
Some of the most colourful centen- 
arians on record broke most of the 
accepted rules without ill-effect. 
Theoretically, the oldest person 
to inhabit these islands should have 
been a woman—a woman who took 
things easy and watched her dict. 


Condensed from The Cross 
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Have a Good Cry, Boys ! 
CIENCE is coming to the conclusion that men should have a 
good cry now and then. Why? For the very good reason 
that it would probably help to lengthen men’s lives by releas- 


ing pent-up nervous tension, 


Men are finding it increasingly difficult to stand up to strain. 
Women seem able to rise above it: a flood of tears helps wash 
away these stresses—but modern man is taught that he must 


not do anything so unmanly. 


So he bottles up his tensions, and along in middle life comes 
ulcers and the heart diseases which women are more adept at 


dodging. 


—Mid-Western Mail. 
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Instead, the distinction goes to a 
man, and he didn’t know what a 
vitamin or a calorie was. His name 
was Thomas Parr and he was born 
in Shropshire in 1483. Throughout 
his long life he lived frugally as a 
farm labourer. 

Old Parr was eighty when he mar- 
ried for the first time. That wife 
died after thirty-two years of wedded 
bliss and he re-married when he was 
120. He died in November, 1655, 
at the age of 152. They buried him 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The Parrs were a_ long-lived 
family. Thomas’s great-grandson, 
Robert, died at Mitchelstown, Co. 
Cork, in 1761 at the age of 127 and 
his great-granddaughter, Catherine, 
who died in Cork in 1792, was 103. 

If worry shortens life, then 
Catherine, Countess of Desmond 
should have died young, for she 
knew more than her share of 
troubles. Yet she lived to be Ire- 
land’s oldest inhabitant. 

Catherine Fitzgerald was born at 
Dromana, Co. Waterford, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. 


While still young she married one 
of the Desmonds—then among the 
most powerful families in Europe. 
Their estates stretched from the 
Blackwater to the mountains of 
Kerry. 

In the Elizabethan wars the 
Desmonds were crushed and their 
vast estates distributed among Eliza- 
Beth’s favourites. Because of her 
great age, the Old Countess was 
given a life interest in the small 
castle of Inchiquin, and here she 
lived quietly for many years with 
her only daughter. 

Having reason to complain about 
her treatment by the local English 
planters, the Countess set out for 
London to put her case before the 
King. She was a lively 140 at the 
time. Her daughter, who was by 
now an old woman too, was 
crippled. The intrepid mother 
pushed the invalid through the 
streets of London in a handcart and 
carried her into the Royal presence 
on her back! 

Shortly after this incident the 
Countess one day climbed into a 
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cherry tree in her garden to pick 
some of the fruit for which she had 
a weakness. A branch broke and she 
fell to her untimely death. 

Charles Mackling, the Irish-born 
actor and playwright, gave his last 
stage performance—as Shylock— 
when he was 100 and lived until he 
was 107. Yet throughout his life he 
ate, drank and slept where and when 
the fancy took him, and he drank 
copious quantities of his favourite 
beverage—beer or wine thickened 


to a sticky syrup with sugar. 

In recent months a South Ameri- 
can Indian, Javier Pereira, has made 
headlines by claiming to be 167. He 
gives his interests as “ girls, coffee 
and TV”—bad medicine, all 
three! 

Lastly we might mention the 
anonymous centenarian from the 
backwoods who gave what is the 
only infallible recipe for a long life. 

“Keep on breathing,” he said— 
“just keep on breathing.” 





Making A Fortune 


Tr you cannot refrain from drinking, why not start a saloon 
bar in your own home? Be the only customer and you will 
not have to buy a licence. 

Give your wife £21 to buy a case of whiskey. There are 192 
doubles in the case. Buy all your drinks from your wife at 
48. 6d. each, and in twelve days, when the case is gone, your 
wife will have £43 4s. od. with which she buys another, case of 
whiskey and puts £22 4s. ed, in the bank and starts business 
again. 

In ten years’ time when you die in your boots, your wife 
will have £6,600 on deposit, enough to bury you respectably, 
bring up your children, pay off the mortgage on the house, 
marry a decent man, and forget she ever knew you. 

—Irish Weekly. 
Tug-of-War 
WRITER who submitted a TV script was told the story was 
all right but it needed more conflict. 
“What do you mean ‘ conflict’?” he asked. 
“This is what I mean,” the producer replied. “ There are 
‘ two brothers. One wants to be a jet pilot, the other wants to 


be a concert pianist—but they’re Siamese twins. That’s 
conflict!” 












That big Communist 
has tt now! 


Pioneer Pin in Russia 


KEVIN McGARRY 


WAS picked for the British Foot- 

ball Team that travelled to Hel- 

sinki for the Olympic Games in 
19§2. 

Each player was given a badge to 
identify his team and another with 
an illustration of a player—in my 
case a footballer. I decided to pocket 
these emblems and wear no badge 
except my Pioneer (Total Abstin- 
ence) pin. 

As there were many hundreds of 
competitors and as each one wore 
two badges, there were thousands 
of badges about—nearly all different. 

People began swopping badges 
and there was a great deal of rivalry 
seeing who could get the biggest 
and most unique collection. Every- 
where—in the camps, _ sports 
grounds, and training centres—were 
collectors trying to coax (in sign 
language, if their own or inter- 
preters’ languages failed them) a 
badge from someone. It was not un- 
usual to see a competitor with the 
fronts and side of his coat covered 
with badges. 

One day I was in the huge dining 
hall sitting alone at a table when I 
noticed an immense Russian stand- 
ing some distance away and eyeing 
me intently. I was beginning to feel 
a little worried—particularly as he 


Condensed from The Pieneer 





would have made three of me, every 
way—when he suddenly walked 
over to me. 

Without saying a word he stared 
hard at my lapel. His blazer was 
covered with pins and badges of 
every sort. It took me quite a few 
minutes to realise that it was my 
Pioneer pin he was after. 

A bit of a pantomime followed. 
He rattled off a lot of Russian which 
sounded like growling to me; all the 
time he kept fingering my pin. I, in 
turn, drew away, gesticulated wildly, 
and almost shook my head off to 
convince him that the answer was 
no—I wasn’t parting with my 
precious pin, the only one of its 
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sort in Helsinki, I should imagine. 

Then he began to bargain, pull- 
ing pins from his coat and fishing 
others out of his pocket; he even 
proffered his sports tie. But there 
was nothing doing. At long last, to 
my relief, he moved away—re- 
luctantly and sorrowfully. 

A few days later I went for a 
stroll. Suddenly I heard a shout and 
found myself walking right into my 
Russian friend; and this time he had 
six or seven compatriots with him. 
Before I could do anything they 
were around me and I was pushed 
and jostled about as though I were 
a bag of straw. But their interest 
was not in me. How they gabbled 
and how their eyes lit up when they 
saw the pin! Each one had to have 
a close-up view, and I was almost 
torn apart in the process. 

Several people were looking on 
by this time and I began to get 
angry. Suddenly one of the Russians 
spoke in pidgin English and said 
that their companion had been tell- 
ing them about this pin; they were 
keen to know what badge it was 
and would like very much to get it. 

I didn’t think there would be 
much use in telling them about 
Father James Cullen, the founder 
of the Pioneers, or explaining the 
Pioneer motives to them, so I com- 
promised and told them it was a 
“very special” Irish badge. This 


For Kellys Only 


_to his lapel and he made 


was interpreted—in some fashion— 
by the gentleman who spoke a little 
English. 

Alas, the explanation only made 
them all the more keen to add my 
pin to their collections, and we had 
a sort of dance up and down the 
footpath, they reaching for my 
badge, I covering it with my hand 
and yelling, “No. No!” At last I 
made a dive for it and ran at top- 
speed towards the main street. 

When I got to a safe distance I 
began wondering why they had let 
me get away so easily. It was not 
till almost an hour later that I dis- 
covered the reason. My pin was 
gone. 

For several days I went about 
looking for that big Russian, but 
there was no sign of him or his pals 
anywhere. Then, just before the 
Games ended, I saw him again— 
and there in the only buttonhole in 
his lapel, in the place of honour 
circled about with dozens of other 
badges, was my Pioneer pin. 

When he saw me, his hand a 
the 
quickest getaway you ever saw for 
a man of his bulk. I had to laugh, 
as I have often laughed since when 
I think of how, somewhere in the 
Soviet Union, a Communist sports 
star is wearing—with pride and 
reverence—the Pioneer emblem with 
its image of the Sacred Heart. 


A LITLE boy and his little sister passed a sign on a building 
that read: “Kelly Manufacturing Company.” 
“Oh,” cried the girl, “so that’s where all the Kellys come 


from!” 


Ditinc: Penalty for exceeding the feed limit. 


@Humour is where you find itt @ 


One elle thy Molle 

















Best Wishes Be Hanged! 
AFTER THE TREATY THE IRISH PRE- 

served the institution of capital 
punishment, but they could not— 
apparently—find an Irishman to act 
as official murderer. From that time 
to this English hangmen have been 
engaged periodically to do little 
jobs in Ireland, corresponding 
about them in the most unofficial 
and casual manner with [Irish 
Sheriffs. 

In 1954 one ex-sheriff of Dublin 
County read an article of mine in 
the New Statesman about capital 
punishment and sent me, as a gift, 
a whole bundle of letters which he 
had received in 1923 and 1924 from 
Thomas William Pierrepoint, who 
was at that time Top Hangman in 
England. 

I suppose I should not have been 
surprised at the domestic references, 
the “thank you” letter written to 
report a safe and comfortable return 
journey or the a? of all refer- 
ences to its ut I was sur- 
prised at the vr dea of a solemn 
official matter like a State killing 
being arranged by two gentlemen in 
a chatty corres ence. 

Thomas William Pierrepoint was 
obviously torn between British reti- 
cence and his desire for a free trip 
and ten guineas. He did his best to 
cover up with such euphemisms as 
“William Downs who is fixed for 
Thursday the 29th November ” and 
“T shall be very pieased to oblige on 


the above date”. “ These jobs” 
was another polite evasion, though 
spoilt by the context. (“It does not 
do to hang about and advertise your- 
self at these Jobs.”) 

I reluctant'y take leave of Thomas 
William, about whom so much more 
could be said—especially the busi- 
mess angle on an unexpected 
reprieve, which must sometimes hit 
a hangman like a slump hits Wall 
Street. 

A later incumbent, Albert Pierre- 
point, took a ticket to Dublin once 
in a while, like his Uncle Thomas. 
So it came about that when my 
wife Ethel [Mannin] was asked to 
sign the Purser’s autograph album 
she opened it at random and signed 
on a blank page, without noticing 
Albert’s signature on the opposite 
page, until I made a comment on her 
choice of company. 

a later voyage the same 
Purser, who had previously over- 
looked my own claim to be 
bracketed with Albert, asked if I 
would join this gallery and opened 
the book for me to sign alongside of 
Ethel. But I saw Albert’s autograph 
“With best wishes” and added 
“For what?” with my signature. 

—REGINALD REYNOLDS, My Life 

and Crimes. 


Pheasant or Leg-pull ? 

BEHIND THE IRISH CROSSROADS 
cottage the straight rows of 

vegetables looked like a Grant Wood 
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painting. The garden was about an 
acre in size. 

“ Cabbage and potatoes, beets and 
turnips and onions we have,” said 
the woman. “ And meat every day 
on the table.” 

“What kind of meat?” I asked 
her. 

“Oh, pheasant and duck and the 
like,” she said. “He goes shooting, 
and I must say it gets tiresome.” 

“What gets tiresome?” I asked. 
“That he goes shooting all the 
time?” 

“No, that we have to eat 
pheasant and duck all the time,” she 
replied. “It gets tiresome.” 

—ORIANA ATKINSON, The South 

and the West of It (Random 
House, New York). 


Plots are Tedious 

‘THE MOMENT THAT Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan became the chief 

topic of conversation in social 

circles, Beerbohm Tree asked Oscar 

Wilde to write a play for the Hay- 

market Theatre. 

The result was A Woman of No 
Importance. Tree was enchanted by 
the piece, which he described as “‘a 
great modern play”, and compli- 
mented the author on the develop- 
ment of the plot. But Wilde thought 
nothing of that. 

“Plots are tedious,” he said. 
“Anyone can invent them. Life is 
full of them. Indeed one has to 
elbow one’s way through them as 
they crowd across one’s path. I took 
the plot of this play from The 
Family Herald, which took it— 
wisely, I feel—from my novel The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. People love 
a wicked aristocrat who seduces a 


——— oT OOOO nMnn® 
BROTHERS IN BRANDY 


N the subject of fraternisa- 

tion between the opposing 
troops during the Peninsular 
War, Sir Charles Petrie, in his 
new book on Wellington, men- 
tions the case of an Irish sentry 
who was found with a French 
and a British musket on his two 
shoulders, guarding a bridge over 
a brook on behalf of both 
armies. 

When his officer demanded an 
explanation the man explained 
that his French opposite number 
had gone off with his last half- 
dollar to buy brandy for the 
two of them, and had left his 
musket in pledge until his 
return. 

—An Cosantéir. 
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virtuous maiden, and they love a 
virtuous maiden for being seduced 
by a wicked aristocrat. I have given 
them what they like, so that they 
may learn to appreciate what I like 
to give them.” 

Tree had an enormous admiration 
for Wilde as a wit, talker and per- 
sonality, and he wrote down a few of 
his sayings, for example: “ Extrava- 
gance is the luxury of the poor, 
penury the luxury of the rich.” 
Some of Wilde’s American stories 
also found their way into Tree’s 
notebooks, including: “ Oscar Wilde 
told me that when he went to 
America he had two secretaries— 
one for autographs, the other for 
locks of hair. Within six months the 
one had died of writer’s cramp, the 
other was completely bald.” 

—HESKETH PEARSON, Beerbohm 

Tree: His Life and Laughter 
(Methuen & Co. 25s.) 
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“ Forging petrol coupons? £5,000 fine and ten 
years hard! !” 


The Brain 
“SHERLOCK HOLMES AND Dr. 
Watson are standing on 


O’Connell Bridge, watching life,” 
said this man. “ After a while old 
Watson says: ‘Y’know, it’s a 
mystery to me where all the traffic 
comes from. Where are these fellas 
gettin’ a'l the petro’ from, with rat- 
ioning aud everything?’ 

“Holmes digs the coke-needle 
out of his forearm; takes out his 
pipe, looks into the bowl for about 





—Dublin Opinion. 


ten minutes, and says: ‘ Supplemen- 
tary, my dear Watson.’” 
—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Provoking Provost 
Dk. SALMON, Provost OF TRINITY 
College, Dublin, used to tell 
how his Catholic cook, on contem- 
lating a Protestant kitchenmaid en- 
joying a beef-steak on Friday, pen- 
sively remarked: “If you are not 
damned for that, all I can say is I 
have got a queer sell!” 
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The most absent-minded of men, 
it is said that on one occasion he put 
on an unwonted pair of trousers, 
neglecting those that had been left 
out for him. His valet was heard 
rushing to the hall-door, shouting: 

“Stop him! The Doctor’s gone 
out without his trousers!” 

The Oriental Professor was des- 
cribing how, when a Chinaman was 
condemned to execution, a substi- 
tute could be easily found to take 
his place for a consideration. 

“T have heard,” said the Doctor, 
“that quite a number of Chinese 


make their living in that way.” 

During an argument on corporal 
punishment in schools, Professor 
Mahaffy was declaiming against the 
practice on the ground that, when 
once inflicted, the damage could 
not be remedied. 

“The only time I ever was 
swished,” said the Professor, “ was 
for telling the truth.” 

“Well, Mahaffy,” said the 
Provost, “it was effective in your 
case, for it certainly cured you.” 

—Sir Joun Ross, The Years of 

My Pilgrimage. 





A Familiar Ring ! 


"Tue reveller rang the door-bell at 3 a.m. A sleepy-eyed man 
came to the door. “ What do you want?” 
“Are you Mr. Murphy?”. asked the reveller. 


“No,” returned the 


McGargle.” 


tenant, 


sleepily, “my name is 


“Sure you’re not Mr. Murphy?” . 

“Of course not!” howled the irate tenant. “ Didn’t I just 
tell you my name is McGargle?” 

The other grew peeved. “Then why did you answer the 


door-bell?” he shouted, 


Laugh and Live Longer 


"THE adage “ Laugh—and grow fat” needs altering. It should 
be “Laugh—and live longer,” according to Dr. James 
Walsh, of Fordham University. 
He says: “Few people realise that health varies according 
to the amount of laughter. People who laugh live longer than 


those who do not.” 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Love, which is only an episode in the life of man, is the entire 


history of woman’s life, 


—MADAME DE STA:L. 











The piper caused my toes 
to tingle, so I set out to 
discover why 


Those Lost Irish 
Tribes 


IRVIN S. COBB 


WOULD rather be here tonight 
facing an assemblage of men and 
women of Irish blood and Irish 

breeding than in any other banquet 
hall on earth. For I am one who is 
Irish and didn’t know it; but now 
that I do know it, I am prouder of 
that fact than of any other thing on 
earth except that I am an American 
citizen. 

As a boy, down South, there 
were two songs that stirred me as 
no other songs could—one was a 
song that I loved and one a song 
that I hated; and one of these songs 
was the battle hymn of the south, 
Dixieland and the other was March- 
ing Through Georgia. 

But once upon a time when I 
was half-grown, a wandering piper 
came to the town where I lived, a 
man who spoke with a brogue and 
played with one. And he carried 
under his arm a weird contraption 
which to me seemed to be a com- 
pound of two fishing poles stuck in 
a hot-water bottle, and he snuggled 
it to his breast and it squawked out 
its ecstasy, and then he played on 
it a tune called Garryowen. 

And as he played it, I found my 
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THs article is a condensation 

of an address delivered by 
the late Irvin S. Cobb at the 
Twentieth Annual Banquet of 
the American Irish Historical 
Society, New York. 

Cobb specialised in the short 
story, of which he is considered 
one of the best modern ex- 
ponents. Many of his stories deal 
with his native Kentucky, of 
which he made himself a sort of 
prose laureate. 


——— kh nnn e 


toes tingled inside my shoes, and 
my heart throbbed as I thought it 
could only throb to the air of 
Dixie. And I took counsel with 
myself and I said, “ Why is it that 
I who call myself a pure Anglo- 
Som should be thrilled by an Irish 
air?” 

So I set out to determine the 
reason for it. And this is the kind 
of Anglo-Saxon I found out I was: 

My mother was of the breed of 
Black Douglas of Scotland, as 
Scotch as haggis, and rebels, all of 
them, descendants of men who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Bonnie Prince 
Charles, and her mother lived in a 
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county in North Carolina, one of 
five counties where up to 1820, 
Gaelic was not only the language of 
the people in the street, but was 
the official language of the courts. 

It was in that selfsame part of 
North Carolina that there lived 
some of the men who, nearly a year 
before our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was drawn up, wrote and 
signed the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, which was the first battle-cry 
raised for American independence. 

On the other side, I found, by 
investigation, that my father’s line 
ran back straight and unbroken to 
a thatched cottage on the green side 
of a hill in the Wicklow Mountains, 
and his people likewise had some 
kinsmen’ in Galway, and some in 
Dublin. 

I found I had a collateral ances- 
tor who was out with the pikes in 
the "98 and he was taken prisoner 
and tried for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours against the British 
Government, and was sentenced to 
be hanged by the neck until he was 
dead and might God have mercy on 
his soul. And he was hanged by the 
neck until he was dead, and I am 
sure God did have mercy on his 
soul, for that soul of his went 
marching on, transmitting to his 
people, of whom I am proud to be 
one, the desire to rebel against 
oppression and tyranny. 

I had three great-grandfathers, 
two of them Irish and one of them 
Scotch, who were Revolutionary 
soldiers, and I had a father who was 
a Confederate soldier. And of these 
facts, too, I am quite proud, for I 
find that my strain, being Irish, is 
always intent either on trying to 


run the government or trying to pull 
it down. 

Irish-descended people of the 
Northern States are proud of 
Shields, an Irish emigrant who 
helped to direct the destinies of 
three American commonwealths and 
was United States Senator from all 
three. 

But I like to think of another 
Irishman, Matthew Lyon by name, 
the son of an humble Wicklow 
peasant, who was sold as a slave to 
the New England plantations be- 
because he, an Episcopalian, dared 
to raise his voice and his arm in 
defence of his Catholic neighbours 
and kinsmen in the County of 
Wicklow. 

And he bought his freedom with 
a black bull, which, according to 
family tradition, he first stole, and 
he became a United States Senator 
from Vermont, and cast the vote, 
against the wishes of his constitu- 
ents, which made Thomas Jefferson 
President of the country over Aaron 
Burr and by so doing altered the 
entire course of our country’s 
history. 

And while he was in jail in a 
town in Vermont for his attacks on 
the odious alien and sedition laws, 
he issued a challenge for a duel to 
the President of the United States, 
and being released, he moved down 
to Kentucky and became a Con- 
gressman. 

And later, having quarrelled with 
all his neighbours there, he moved 
on to Arkansas and was named as 
Arkansas’ first territorial delegate 
to Washington, and he might have 
filled still more offices had he not 
in the fulness of his maturity, when 
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he was seventy years young, been 
thrown from a mule and had his 
neck broken. I like to think of 
Matthew Lyon and his career be- 
cause he, also, was an ancestor of 
mine. 

Well, in tracing my Irish ances- 
try, I found a ready helper in a 
distant kinsman who was not car- 
ried away by the fetish that the 
South was all Anglo-Saxon, what- 
ever that is; and he worked me 
early and late on family records. 

I discovered a lot of things about 
the lost tribes of the Irish in the 
South. The State of Kentucky from 
which I hail has been called the 
cradle of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America, and it has been said that 
the mountaineers of that state, with 
their feuds and their Elizabethan, 
Chaucerian methods of speech, 
represent the purest strains of 
English blood to be found today on 
the continent. 

Now, I have looked into that 
matter and I tell you that fifty per 
cent., at least, of the dwellers of the 
mountains of the South and notably 
of Kentucky and Virginia are the 
lineal descendants of runaway inden- 
ture men, Irish rebels mainly, from 
the Virginia plantations. 

I know a mountain county in 
Kentucky of which half of the pop- 
ulation bear one of three names. 
They are either Mayos, or Patricks, 
or Powers. And I once heard an 
orator stand up before an audience 
of those Mayos and Powers and 
Patricks and congratulate them on 
their pure English descent, and they 
believed it. 

On my father’s side I am des- 
cended from a group of men who 
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went from New England to Ken- 
tucky and the names of these men 
were Lyon and Cobb, which is a 
Danish corruption of O’Connor, and 
Machen, and Clendenin, and 
O’Hara, and Glenn, which is a 
corruption of Glynn. What a hot 


‘bunch of Anglo-Saxons! 


The Congressional District in 
which I was born and where I used 
to live has thirteen counties in it. 
Listen to the names of these thirteen 
counties: Marshall, Calloway, 
Graves, MacCracken, Lyon, Living- 
ston, Caldwell, Trigg, Crittenden, 
Ballard, Hickman, Fulton, Carlisle 
—thirteen counties, and all but two 
have Irish names. 

What is true of my own section 
of Kentucky is true of the rest of 
the States. 

Daniel Boone has been called the 
first explorer of Kentucky and it 
has been said that he was of English 
descent. Both of those statements 
are wrong. The first man to explore 
Kentucky was an Irishman by the 
name of John Finley. But before 
him was still another Irishman by 
the name of McBride—James 
McBride. 

He lingers in state history as a 
shadowy figure, but I like to think 
of him as a red-haired chap with a 
rifle in one hand and possibly a 
demijohn in the other, coming out 
through the trackless wilderness 
alone and landing from his canoe on 
what was afterwards to be known 
as the Dark and Bloody ground. 

Aside from his name, it is proven 
that he was an Irishman by the 
legendary circumstances that im- 
mediately after coming ashore he 
carved his name in deep and 
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enduring letters in the bark of the 
largest beech tree of the forest, and 
claumed all of the land that lay 
within his vision as his own, and 
shot an Indian or two and went on 
his way rejoicing. 

As for Daniel Boone, the great 
pathfinder, he really descended from 
the line of Buhun, which is Norman- 
Irish, and his mother was a Morgan, 
and his wife a Bryan, and his father 
was an Irish Catholic. 

The records show that nearly 
three-fourths of that dauntiess little 
band who, under the leadership of 
George Rogers Clark, an Irishman, 
waded through the floods to take 
Vincennes and thereby won all the 
great northwest territory away from 
the British and gave to the American 
colonies what today is the richest 
part of the United States, were 
Irishmen—not Scotch-Irish, nor 
English-Irish, but plain Irish-Irish 
men who were rebels and patriots 
by instinct and born adventurers by 
reason of the blood which ran in 
their veins. 

The first settlement of English- 
speaking Catholics beyond the 
Allegheny Mountains was not 
located in the north but in the 
south, and in my own State of Ken- 
tucky at that. It endures today, 
after having given to this country 
one of its greatest and most 
——s churchmen, Bishop Spaul- 

ing 

The children of the pioneers of 
Kentucky, almost without exception, 
learned their first lessons in log 
cabins under the teachings of that 
strange but gifted race of men, the 
wandering Irish schoolmasters, wh» 
founded the old field schools of the 


South and to whom the South is 
largely indebted for the seeds of its 
culture. 

Irishmen from Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
bore the brunt of the western cam- 
paigns in 1812 against the British. 
Irishmen from Kentucky fell thick 
at the disastrous battles of the 
Thames and the Raison, and their 
bones rest in that ground, sancti- 
fying it and making of it an 
American shrine of patriotism. 

It was the hand of a Kentucky 
Irishman, Colonel Richard Johnson, 
afterwards Vice-President of the 
United States, that slew the great 
Tecumseh. A good share of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen 
who at New Orleans stood behind 
Andy Jackson’s cotton bale breast- 
works, mowing down Packenham’s 
Peninsular Veterans, were Irishmen, 
real Irishmen. 

They proved their Irish lineage 
by the fact that they fell out and 
quarrelled with Old Hickory, be- 
cause he denied them all the credit 
for winning the fight, and he quar- 
relled back, for he was by way of 
being an Irishman himself. 

It was a Kentucky Irishman, Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell, who performed 
the first operation for ovariotomy 
—performed it on a kitchen table 
with a mad husband standing over 
him with a drawn revolver, threat- 
ening to shoot him if his wife died 
under the knife. But he went ahead 
and it was a successful operation, 
and it has brought relief and life 
and sanity to millions of women all 
over the world. 

It was a Kentucky Irishman and 
a soldier, Theodore O’Hara, who 
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penned perhaps the most beautiful 
lyric poem, and certainly the 
sweetest tribute to the brave in our 
language, the immortal Bivouac of 
the Dead. 

It was another Kentucky Irish- 
man, the saintly poet-priest, Father 
Abram Ryan, whose hand wrote 
those two fondest poems in memory 
of the Lost Cause: The Con- 
quered Banner and The Sword 
of Robert E. Lee. 

In the Civil War it was a Ken- 
tuckian of Scotch and Irish descent 
who led the North—Abraham 
Lincoln; and it. was another 
Kentuckian of mingled Irish and 
Scotch blood—Jefferson Davis— 
who was President of the Confed- 
eracy. 

What is true of Kentucky is to a 
greater or less degree true of the 
rest of the South. It was an Irish 
Virginian, Patrick Henry, who 
sounded the first keynote of the 
American Revolution, and who, at 
the risk of his life, by his words 
paved the way for the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The South Carolina Irishman, 
John C. Calhoun, first raised the 
slogan of Nullification, and it was 
another Irishman, Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee, who swore by the 
Eternal to hang him higher than 
Haman if he carried out his plan. 

Pat Cleburne of Arkansas, the 
son of an Irish refugee, was one of 
the most gallant leaders that the 
Civil War produced. Pat died on 
one of the bloodiest battlefields of 
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Christendom in his stocking feet 
because as he rode into battle that 
morning he saw one of his Irish boys 
from Little Rock tramping bare- 
footed over the frozen furrows of a 
wintry cornfield and leaving tracks 
of blood behind him. So he drew off 
his boots and bade the soldier put 
them on, and fifteen minutes later 
he went to his God in his stocking 
feet. 

Sam Houston, the first President 
of the Lone Star State, was a Ten- 
nessee Irishman, Irish through and 
through, and President Woodrow 
Wilson, a Southerner also, was half 
Irish. One of the most distinguished 
members of the Supreme Court was 
a Kentucky Irishman, John M. 
Harlan. 

It is not altogether topography 
or geography or climate tht 
has made the South what it is, 
and given it those distinguishing 
characteristics which adorn it. The 
soft speech of the Southerner, his 
warm heart and his hot head, his 
readiness to begin a fight and to 
forgive his opponent afterwards, his 
veneration for women’s chastity and 
his love for the ideals of his native 
-land—all these are heritages of his 
Irish ancestry. 

I believe as firmly as I believe 
anything on earth that for that 
veneration, for that love of heroism 
and for that joying in the ideals of 
its soil, the South is indebted mainly 
to the Irish blood that courses 
through the veins of its sons and of 
its daughters. 


SPEAK well of your enemies—remember you made them. 


E difference between lucky and unlucky pedestrians is 
that the lucky ones get the brakes. 











The vast majority of headaches 
are not dangerous 


Facts about Headaches 


O. A. BATTISTA 


N more than ninety per cent. of 
cases, a headache is a warning 
signal, not a disease. 

There are at least 205 causes of 
headaches. Fortunately, the vast 
majority are not dangerous. They 
are passing irregularities of the brain 
reflecting its cycle of ups and downs. 

Headaches fall within two general 
types. The first type includes head- 
aches which are diagnosed as extra- 
cranial. In addition to eyestrain and 
sinusitis, extracranial (or the 
common and less serious class of 
headache) may be caused by mal- 
nutrition, _ hunger, constipation, 
stuffiness, poor ventilation during 
working or sleeping hours, inflam- 
mations. of the cortex or surface 
structure of the brain, infections of 
the ear, nose, throat, or teeth, and 
even by allergies to specific foods. 

Extracranial headaches may also 
be the result of severe emotional 
tensions, worry, anger, nervousness, 
and any form of frustration. 

The more serious class of head- 
aches is the intracranial or deep- 
seated type. Intracranial headaches 
indicate that something serious is 
out of order in the body. 

Not long ago, a young accountant 
complained to his doctor that for 
several years he had been bothered 
by “chain-headaches,” the kind 
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that come and go regularly about 
once a week. 

“TI thought the headaches were 
caused by my eyes,” he told the 
doctor, “so I had a thorough eye 
examination. But after wearing 
glasses for about six months, I had 
little or no relief. Then I thought 
my sinuses were responsible. Nose 
drops proved futile. After trying 
this and that on my own without 
any real success, I have come here 
for help.” 

The first treatment this young 
man got was a thorough physical 
examination. It proved that the 
cause of the accountant’s “ chain- 
headaches ” was his mind. 

This young man had witnessed a 
fatal car accident. The sight had dug 
deeply into the accountant’s mind, 
so much so that it resulted in giving 
him “ emotional headaches.” 

The doctor convinced the patient 
that if he could overpower the 
emotional reaction suffered as a 
result of seeing the fatal accident, 
his headaches would go away. And 
they did. 

Migraine is believed to cause the 
most agonising of all types of head- 
aches. It may attack a whole family. 
It is hereditary and occurs more 
frequently in women than in men. 
It may last for minutes or days. 
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Some neurologists are of the 
opinion that migraine gets its start 
when certain arteries inside the 
skull swell up. The symptoms 
usually consist at first of dizziness 
and aching pains which emanate in 
waves from behind the eyesockets. 

A little later, flashes of light be- 
fore the eyes may occur, and vision 
usually becomes progressively worse. 
A severe throbbing headache which 
generally incapacitates the person 
involved takes over. 

Migraine sufferers are most sub- 
ject to an attack after they are faced 
with an emotional stimulus, The 
prospect of driving a brand-new 
car, getting a promotion, or a size- 
able increase in pay is just as likely 
to start the appearance of the tell- 
tale changing spots of scintillating 
light before the eyes as is an 
emotional siege of anger or worry. 
Women between fifteen and thirty- 
five are more susceptible to 
migraine than men in the same age 
group. 

Progress in the effective treatment 
of migraine began in 1939, when 
Dr. B. T. Horton of the Mayo 
Clinic, devised the theory that 
migraine was related to an excess of 
the chemical called histamine. The 
over-abundance of this drug in the 
blood would swell the arteries in 
the brain. 

Doctors Butler and Thomas of 
Chicago carried the Horton hista- 
mine theory farther by treating 
dozens of migraine patients. Their 
treatment consisted in injecting 
minute doses of histamine into the 
blood, doses which we:¢ below the 
quantity necessary to bring on a 
migraine attack. In this way, their 


patients developed a natural im- 
munity to histamine. 

Of equal importance and interest 
to migraine sufferers is a chemical 
called ergotamine tartrate, an ergot 
compound. This drug, combined 
with caffein, is sold in the U.S.A. 
under the name of cafergone, and 
may be taken by mouth. Cafergone 
constricts the cranial arteries that 
start a migraine headache. 

When a brain tumour is suspected 
as being the cause of a chronic head- 
ache, the patient must undergo a 
series of tests, usually at the hands 
of a neurologist. He measures the 
delicate electrical waves that con- 
stantly are being emitted by the 
brain with an instrument which 
registers any peculiar brain wave 
characteristics. A brain specialist is 
able to interpret these as being 
caused by a brain tumour or not. 

The removal of a _headache- 
causing brain tumour, if undertaken 
soon enough, is a relatively short 
and safe brain operation, 

Then, too, there are the “ psycho- 
genic ” headaches. They crop up as 
a result of worry or fear, and other 
situations that upset one’s mental 
frame of mind. Usually, they make 
themselves felt by giving one the 
feeling of wearing a cap that fits 
much too tightly. This type of head- 
ache may migrate from one portion 
of the skull to another. But it can 
be cured by a happy solution of 
the mental problem causing it. 

Another common variety of head- 
ache is known as the “sinus 
headache.” 

“ Sinus trouble,” says one doctor, 
“jis overrated as a cause of head- 
aches, and before one puts the 
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blame on his sinuses he would be 
wise to have this possibility checked 
by his physician.” 

Headaches resulting from severe 
head injuries very seldom give rise 
to an organic disease. Well over half 
of the persons who are knocked out 
cold as a result of some violent 
accident probably endure headaches 
for weeks or even months after- 
wards. Eventually, however, most of 
them disappear. 

The most common complaint is 
the “ eyestrain ” headache. Properly 
fitted glasses, adequate lighting, the 
avoidance of glare while reading, 
and commonsense precautions 
against straining one’s eyes are the 
prescribed treatments. 

The next time you get a headache, 


Furry Invader 


ask yourself a few questions before 
you become alarmed. 

Are you overtired? Is the ventila- 
tion where you work worse than it 
should be? Have you been smoking 
too much? How is the illumination 
at home or at work? Have you 
taken any unusual drugs recently? 
Are you sure you didn’t over- 
exercise in the garden? 

These are just a few of the 
questions which, if answered in the 
affirmative, should set you at ease. 
But always bear in mind that head- 
aches do not easily give their true 
cause away, although they invari- 
ably serve as a warning signal. 

They are outward signs that the 
body is making some adjustments, 
or that you are abusing it. 


REMEMBER the dear little furry animals that used to eat the 
crops for twenty yards out from the headlands? 

We used to call them rabbits. Well, in their book, The 
Rabbit, Harry V. Thompson and Alastair N. Worden go into 
the history of the animal and report that as early as 30 B.C. the 
inhabitants of Majorca and Minorca appealed to the Roman 
emperor for new land, as they had been eaten our of their 
farms by rabbits. 

The rabbit, they say, came from the Mediterranean area, and 
reached Ireland and England with the Normans. 

—Irish Farmers’ Journal. 


Won’t Mind 


"Tu doctor was full of good advice for his patient. “ Pour a 
good measure of rum over a lump of sugar and top the 
glass up with hot water. Drink slowly. Repeat every hour,” he 
said cheerfully 
“ But, doctor, will that make me sleep?” 


“No,” replied the doctor, “but you won’t mind staying 
awake.” 


A Foot on the brake is worth two in the grave. 





The secret of a famous trick 
that baffled the experts 


The Mystery of the 
Vanishing Lady 


© most people conjurors’ tricks 
seem complicated. In reality 
they are simplicity itself. 

An entertainer, just previous to a 
card-trick on the stage, intimated 
that he wished a person from the 
audience to come up and assist him. 
Pointing to an elderly man in the 
third row of the parterre, he said: 
“ Would you kindly come this way, 
sir?” 

The person addressed, who 
seemed embarrassed, showed every 
sign of refusing, whereupon the 
entertainer said in a tone of resigna- 
tion: “ Very well. I am sorry; how- 
ever, it does not really matter, but 
I should not like you to imagine 
that I had any designs upon the 
money which you have in your right- 
hand trousers pocket, particularly 
that half-crown dated 1910, with a 
gash across the King’s head.” 

With this statement every neck 
was craned to see what the person 
addressed would do or say. He took 
the coins from his pocket, and 
admitted that he had among them 
the half-crown of the date named, 
and with the mark as described. 
This was passed up to the enter- 
tainer, who scored his first big hit 
of the evening, amidst applause. 

How was the trick done? This 
was the procedure. When the queue 
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was at the ticket office, the man 
referred to, among others, was given 
the tickets for his party in exchange 
for a one-pound note, and among 
the “change” was the marked 
half-crown. 

The slight tinkle of a bell from 
inside indicated to a confederate of 
the performer standing in the crowd 
at the ticket office that the coin had 
been “ planted” on the last pur- 
chaser, and the agent followed the 
purchaser to the parterre, made a 
note of the seat he occupied, and 
passed on the information to the 
performer. 

One of the most noted conjurors 
was Charles Bertram, and among 
the best of his feats was a trick 
known as “ The Vanishing Lady,” 
which used to puzzle even the most 
sophisticated people. 

The trick was as follows: Bertram 
would exhibit on the stage a 
strongly-made armchair with cane 
back and seat; a lady in Grecian 
costume would sit in the chair; she 
would then be covered with a large 
silken shawl, tied lightly at the back 
of her head. Then, after the usual 
patter, Bertram would whisk the 
shawl away and the lady, whose 
outline could be plainly seen all the 
time, had vanished, leaving the 
chair exactly as it was. 


The Anglo-Celt 
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In Bertram’s words, “ it was one 
ef the most beautiful tricks ever in- 
vented.” He has explained how it 
was done. 

The chief item in the perform- 
ance of this trick was the chair. 
Neither the back nor the seat was 
of cane; cane had merely been glued 
on to solid wood, but to the audi- 
ence it appeared to be cane. 

Behind the back, arranged on 
hinges, were wire shapes which 
could be swung out to cover the 
head and shoulders of the lady. 
Concealed in the arms were shapes 
which could cover the knees; and 
the seat itself would revolve. 

When performing the trick, every 
movement that Bertram made had a 
special reason. Having placed the 
lady in the chair, he would take the 
shaw! and display it to the audience 
as if to convince them that it was 
nothing but a silken shawl. But he 
spread it out at arms’ length in front 
of the lady, thus masking her for a 
moment or two from the audience. 

At that moment the lady swung 
the wire shapes out from the arms 
of the chair over her knees. Then, 
backing towards her, Bertram would 
envelop her in the shawl. But the 
shawl fell upon the wire shapes, 
and while the shaw! was falling over 
her, the lady removed her legs, 
raised them and let them down 
through the revolving seat towards 
a trap in the stage, supporting her- 
self on the arms of the chair. 

Bertram then placed the shawl 
over her head, but dexterously 
swung the wire shapes of head and 
shoulders out from behind the sup- 
posed cane back and tied the shawl 
round a shape and not a real head. 


Having done so, the shawl appeared 
to give the perfect outline of the 
lady. 

Bertram would then say to her: 
“Are you still there?” The lady, 
still supporting herself in the chair 
by the arms, would reply: “ Yes.” 
Immediately she would slip down 
through the trap in the floor, and at 
the same time Bertram would 
advance across the stage, having 
carefully, although apparently care- 
lessly, walked to some distance, and 
snatching the shawl! off would cry, 
“ She’s gone!” 

And she had, but what about the 
wire shapes? Their disappearance 
was due to the mechanism of the 
chair, for it was arranged by means 
of springs that on Bertram’s touch- 
ing a small pedal on the stage with 
his foot, all the shapes and the 
revolving seat should fly back into 
their original position; this they did 
as the conjuror was untying the 
shawl and whisking it away from 
the chair. 

While Bertram could not appear 
to dawdle, he had given the lady 
time to play her part. He also had 
to work fast enough to create 
excitement in the audience and pre- 
vent them from having too much 
time to think. 

This trick was often made more 
effective by two additions. The 
chair itself was placed over a sheet 
of newspaper which had been dis- 
played to the audience, the conjuror 
thus purporting to prove that there 
was no trapdoor on the stage. 

The newspaper was, however, so 
skilfully manipulated that, though 
it appeared to be a whole sheet, it 
had in it a “ trapdoor ” of its own. 
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This, Bertram used to place on the 
floor in exactly the right position so 
that the paper trapdoor and the trap 
in the stage should open and close 
together. 

Bertram used to finish off the 
trick by making the shawl itself 
vanish. He used to hold it in one 
hand, and cry out: “Go!”, wave 
his arm, and—the shawl had gone. 

Members of the audience had 
different ideas as to where the 
shawl had gone. Some said it was 
whisked into the “ flies ” so quickly 
that it could not be seen, but as 
Bertram himself explained, it went 
up his sleeve. 

Although, he said, the shawl was 
large enough to cover the lady and 
the chair, it was silk and could be 


compressed into a comparatively 
small space. 

He wore conjuror’s clothes, 
which, although appearing to be 
nicely cut and well-fitting, are 
always deceptive. By means of a 
strong elastic and a hook, he was 
able to cause the shawl to spring up 
his sleeve and across the back of his 
waistcoat by extending his arms. 

The audience, however, could 
never credit that so large a shawl 
could disappear into a man’s clothes 


without a “ bulge ” appearing. 

It will be seen from the descrip- 
tion of this remarkable trick that 
there is one thing necessary to a 
conjuror as well as perfect mecha- 
nism and timing: his nerves must 
be perfect. 





Aisle of Caprice ! 


N our church one afternoon I saw a little boy hurrying down 
the side aisle. He was clutching something in his fist—a coin, 
which he dropped into the box. He picked out a votive candle, 


lighted it, and knelt down. 


I knelt down, too, about a yard away. He soon noticed me, 
but at first he kept his eyes fixed on the altar. A few minutes 
later he leaned over, and in a resentful whisper said: “ You 
move over. Pray on your own candle.” 


Like a Pebble 


— Father Mathew Record. 


SMALL trouble is like a pebble. Hold it too close to your 
eye and it fills the whole wo:ld and puts everything out 


of focus. 


Hold it at proper viewing distance and it can be examined 


and classified. 


Throw it at your feet, and it can be seen in its true setting: 
just one more tiny bump on the pathway to eternity. 


—CELIA LUCE. 











A startling affair that 
had wide repercussions 


Death in the Afternoon 


“HERE are grounds for the belief 
‘T that a little-known episode in 
the War of Independence had 
repercussions which helped to com- 
pel Lloyd George to seek a truce 
with the Irish Republic in 1921. 

A brother of the British Lord 
Parmoor chanced to witness this 
startling affair, which occurred in 
Castleconnell, Co. Limerick. Lord 
Parmoor dropped a bombshell by 
exposing the full story in the House 
of Lords and demanding an enquiry. 

His demand was refused and one 
can only guess at what followed be- 
hind the scenes. The fact is that the 
British Prime Minister sought a 
conference with the Irish leaders 
shortly afterwards. 

On Sunday, 17th April, 1921, 
three R.ILC. men in plain clothes 
and wearing raincoats cycled from 
Killaloe to Castleconnell. They car- 
ried revolvers but they were not on 
duty—they were out for a spin. 
They entered the Shannon Hotel, 
Castleconnell, and ordered drinks. 

The proprietor, Denis O’Dono- 
van, a kindly, cultured man, attended 
to the R.LC. and chatted with them. 

It appears that a message was 
sent to the Black and Tans at New- 
port, to the effect that “ three Sinn 
Feiners wearing trench coats were 
drinking” in the hotel. The Black 


TIPPERARY STAR 
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Big Fish 
British officer, 
General Lucas, was cap- 
tured near Fermoy, he was 
handed over subsequently to the 
custody of the late Sean 
O'Carroll, of Castleconnell, who 
kept the prisoner at a mansion 
owned by a good friend of the 
LR.A., the late John Hartigan, 
the horse trainer. 

The mansion overlooked one 
of the finest salmon pools on 
the Shannon, beside the village, 
and the two officers, |.R.A. and 
British, both of whom had fished 
the same pool in quieter times, 
could oniy look longingly out at 
it. 


THEN the 


It appears that the temptation 
proved too much for them, and 
finally they came to some 
arrangement to fish by night. 

One story told locally is to 
the effect that the Black and 
Tans fired on the two anglers 
whilst they were creating a rum- 
pus trying to land a large salmon 
and that Lucas’s comments on 
the activities of the Tans were 
pungent. It was said also that 
the friendship established be- 
tween the two men was renewed 
years later. 


eco lim immmmm 
and Tans sent a message to the 


Auxiliaries at Killaloe. 
In a short time, several lorry loads 





of wild and drunken Auxiliaries sped 
towards the village. 

The evening devotions were being 
held in the church, almost opposite 
the hotel, when the lorries roared 
into Castleconnell. 

They pulled up in front of the 
hotel and shooting started as several 
groups of the Crown forces rushed 
in calling on the supposed “ Sinn 
Feiners ” to surrender. 

The R.LC. concluding that they 
would be given no chance to explain 
who they were, decided to defend 
themselves. They drew their guns 
and opened fire. 

The shooting went on for about 
twenty minutes. The three R.LC. 
fought desperately. One of them had 
his leg almost torn off by a burst 
of Lewis-gun fire inside the build- 
ing. He continued shooting as he 
crawled across the floor to an inner 
room. Another was shot dead; the 
third escaped. The three men had 
fought until their ammunition was 
exhausted. 

_ Officially, it was stated that the 
following three people were killed 
in the fighting—Sergt. Hughes 
(whose wife, children and father 
were living in Thurles); Temporary 











Cadet Pringle of 
Mr. Denis O’Donovan, proprietor 
of the hotel. 

The official account stated that 
Mr. O’Donovan was killed “ in the 
exchange of fire.” The facts were 
that when the shooting was over, he 
was taken outside by the Auxiliaries 
who accused him savagely of “ har- 
bouring rebels.” Within sight of his 
wife and children, he was riddled 
with bullets. 

In those days the salmon fishing 
at Castleconnell was a powerful 
magnet for wealthy anglers. British 
peers, millionaires and M.P.s con- 
sorted at the Shannon Hotel. 

In the British House of Lords, 
Lord Parmoor asked for a public 
and impartial enquiry into the 
Castleconnell shooting. He read a 
letter from his brother who had 
been a visitor at the Shannon Hotel 
at the time of the shooting and had 
fished at Castleconnell for over 
thirty years. The letter stated :— 

“ Our landlord, a perfectly inno- 
cent, honourable and much beloved 
man, was killed almost before our 
eyes. My wife and I were held up 
by revolvers. The whole place was 
shot to pieces by a machine-gun 
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brought into the hotel. It was the 


most wicked attack you could 
imagine.” 
Another letter stated: —‘ Two 


rough-looking men not in uniform 
rushed into the room, each holding a 
revolver. They covered my wife and 
myself with their revolvers. A dozen 
or so rushed along the passage and 
up the stairs yelling and shooting. 
There was no kind of order, each 
man firing wildly. The doors were 
riddled. Outside, numbers of men 
were firing up and down the street 
and some of the inhabitants were 
standing, with their arms over their 
heads. The men were mostly in 
rough, civilian clothes.” 

As to the report that the attackers 
mistook the men in the bar for 
“Sinn Feiners”, Lord Parmoor’s 
brother said: “To me, this is 
almost incredible. Even I recognised 
the three men in the bar as police- 
men.” 

Lord Parmoor quoted from a 


Age—Revised View | 


third letter, stating that his brother 
had picked up an unexploded bullet 
dropped by one of the Crown forces. 
The bullet had been reversed in the 
case, “thus converting it into an 
expanding bullet.” 

The letter added: “ Such bullets 
inflict terrible wounds and were pro- 
hibited in the late war.” 

The feeling of the House was 
voiced by Lord Morris who, second- 
ing Lord Parmoor, stated that “ the 
most scandalous crimes were being 
committed in Ireland every day in 
the name of law and order, and in- 
formation was withheld ”. 

Lord Parmoor had, up to this, 
usually sided with the Government 
on Irish questions. And Premier 
Lloyd George had been planning 
measures “to stamp out ruthlessly 
every vestige of resistance to British 
rule in Ireland ”. 

The Truce was signed shortly 
afterwards, less than three months 
after the shooting at Castleconnell. 





Accorpinc to Dr. Eric Thompson, present views on age are 

based on out-of-date life-assurance tables. He says a man 
is young until he is forty, middle-aged until he is sixty-five, 
and only old when his faculties are beginning to decline. 


How Often ? 


—The Landmark. 


“MY husband has no bad habits. Never drinks, spends all his 
evenings at home. Why, he doesn’t even belong to a 


club.” 
“Does he smoke?” 


“ Only in moderation. He likes a cigar after a good dinner. 
I don’t suppose he smokes two cigars a month.” 


An eventful meeting at which those present 
Saw a literary star in the ascendant 





James Joyce at the 


University 


FELIX E. HACKETT 


UGH KEnnepy (later first Chief 

Justice of the Irish Free State) 

received fifteen votes against 
nine for James Joyce in the election 
for the auditorship of the Literary 
and Historical Society of University 
College, Dublin. 

On the close of his term as Audi- 
tor (1900-01), Kennedy continued as 
editor of St. Stephen’s, which first 
appeared in June, 1901. Joyce and 
Skeffington were invited to contri- 
bute articles. The articles were re- 
jected. Their publication as Two 
Essays by Gerrard was met in St. 
Stephen’s by a paragraph condemna- 
tory of Joyce’s In the Day of the 
Rabblement. While Kennedy was 
still editor, Joyce gave for publica- 
tion his paper on James Clarence 
Mangan. 

The present writer, then a mem- 
ber of the editorial ‘staff of St. 
Stephen’s, recalls an editorial dis- 
cussion on the printing of the paper 
with all its quotations. To preserve 
Joyce’s text, space compelled the 
omission of certain lines quoted. 
Only two lines survived. These were 
from the verses To Mihri and they 


had broken on the ears of the audi- 
ence with a strange musical cadence: 


My starlight, my moonlight, my 
midmght, my noonlight, 
Unveil not, unveil not. 


They precede a paragraph which 
must have been abbreviated by the 
omission of other quotations. What 
these may have been, we can only 
conjecture. 

It is likely that amongst them 
were those from the two poems 
which Joyce set to music, Morn and 
Eve and the Swabian Popular Song 
and which are mentioned in the 
paper as sustaining their music un- 
broken. From the first, we take the 
lines which Louise Imogen Guiney 
describes as “ melodiously overlap- 
ping and of extraordinary sweet- 
ness ”: 


Morn and eve a star invites me, 
One imploring, silver star, 
Woos me, calls me, lures me, lights 


me, 
To the desert deeps afar. 


Condensed from Centenary History of the Literary and Historical Society, U.C.D. 
Edited by James Meenan. The Kerryman, Ltd. 21/- 
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Joyce is, however, alone in sing- 
ling out the Swabian Popular Song, 
of which only an extract can be 
given: 


Where are they, the beloved, 

The gladsome, all? 

They left the festal hearth and hall, 

They pine afar from us in alien 
chmes, 

O, who shall bring them back to us 
once more? 


The rhythmical melody of these 
lines may serve as a background to 
the abbreviated paragraph which fol- 
lows, telling us what Joyce esteemed 
in Mangan’s verse: 


“And when the music shakes 
off its languor and is full of the 
ecstasy of combat, as in the 
‘Lament for Sir Maurice Fitz- 
gerald’, and in ‘ Dark Rosaleen ’, 
it does not attain to the quality of 
Whitman indeed, but is tremulous 
with all the changing harmonies 
of Shelley’s verse. Now and then 
this note is hoarsened and a troop 
of unmannerly passions echoes it 
derisively, but two poems, at least, 
sustain the music unbroken, the 
‘Swabian Popular Song’ and a 
translation of two quatrains by 
Wetzel. To create a little flower, 
Blake said, is the labour of ages 
and even one lyric has made 
Dowland immortal; and the 
matchless passages which are 
found in other poems are so good 
that they could not have been 
written by any one but Mangan. 
He might have written a treatise 
on the poetical art, for he is more 
cunning in his use of the musical 


DIGEST 


echo than is Poe, the high priest 
of most modern schools, and there 
is a mastery, which no school can 
teach, but which obeys an interior 
command, which we may trace in 
*‘ Kathaleen-Ny-Houlahan ’, where 
the refrain changes the « trochaic 
scheme abruptly for a line of firm, 
marching iambs.” 


This passage is inset in a paper 
which had the structure of a sym- 
phony. Beginning with the basic 
tones of romanticism and classicism, 
the first movement rose to a discus- 
sion of the judgment of the artist 
in relation “to the highest know- 
ledge and to those laws which do not 
take holiday because men and times 
forget them”. 

The second movement dealt with 
Mangan the man. The third move- 
ment, considering Mangan the 
writer, was an arabesque of language 
interwoven with ‘rhythmic phrases 
from the verses of Mangan’s orien- 
tal dreamland: “ a prayer that peace 
may come again to her who has lost 
her peace, the moon-white pearl of 
his soul, Ameen”, leading to those 
lines from To Mihri and to that 
evaluation of the poems already 
quoted in an abbreviated printed 
ferm. 

This movement concluded with an 
eloquent passage echoing the phrase 
at the head of the printed essay: “a 
memorial I would have . . . a con- 
stant presence with those that love 
me”, recalling the preoccupation of 
Mangan with death and the orient. 
“To tell the truth he has been in 
love with death all his life, like an- 
other, and with no woman, and he 
has the same gentle manner as of old 
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to welcome him whose face is hid- 
den with a cloud, who is named 
Azrael.” 

The final movement returns to 
the highest abstractions about poetry 
in relation to the mournful verses of 
Mangan, with a finale beginning: 
“ Beauty, the splendour of truth, is 
a gracious presence when the imagi- 
nation contemplates intensely the 
truth of its own being or the visible 
world, and the spirit which proceeds 
out of truth and beauty is the holy 
spirit of joy”; and then soaring to 
a conclusion of musical and oracular 
utterance. 

The paper tried its audience hard. 
A symphony can scarcely be fully 
appreciated at a first hearing. C. P. 
Curran writes: “ Joyce’s delivery 
remains in my memory—his voice 
metallic in its clearness and very de- 
liberate, as if coming from some old 
and distant oracle.” 

Nor can a single reading exhaust 
all the meaning that Joyce put into 
this essay on Mangan. More than 
any other commentator, he has pene- 
trated with full sympathy into the 
inner citadel of the mind of Mangan. 
The paper, indeed, possesses a fun- 
damental importance in relation to 
Mangan similar to that conceded to 
the memorable essay by Francis 
Thompson on Shelley. 

The discussion of a paper of such 
a high intensity breaks the spell it 
imposes on the audience. It is im- 
possible to maintain the tension. The 
descent is rapid. Proposing the vote 
of thanks, John E. Kennedy con- 
tented himself with speaking of 
Mangan in the undistinguished man- 
ner of O’Donoghue’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Kettle had demanded that poets 
be the leaders of a nation, and so 
could have little sympathy with an 
essay which gave so little attention 
to poems about Ireland. His speech 
seconding the vote left no impression. 

It was L. J. Walsh who again 
raised the tension of the meeting. He 
derided the values given by Joyce to 
the German and oriental poems of 
Mangan, thereby parting company 
with his mentor John Mitchel, who 
had recognised their merit. We can 
imagine Walsh quoting in his urge 
for national poetry: “ kindly Irish of 
the Irish, Neither Saxon nor Italian”. 

This outburst gave a dramatic 
quality to the discussion. Clery and 
Murnaghan, without accepting the 
views of the paper, restored a calmer 
atmosphere by discussing it in more 
urbane tones, perhaps according to 
what Francis Thompson has termed 
the rusty rules of academic conven- 
tion. 

William Magennis was in the 
chair. He had a deep appreciation of 
Joyce’s talent for writing, dating 
from the time when, as examiner in 
English in the intermediate examina- 
tions, he had awarded him first prize 
in English composition. These exam- 
ination essays must have been of 
singular merit, for Magennis stated 
that they could have been printed 
straightway. 

Nothing had been said in the dis- 
cussion to mitigate the harshness of 
the opinions set forth by Walsh. It 
fell to Magennis to bring the pro- 
ceedings to a worthy close by giving 
a considered defence of the views of 
the paper and by declaiming, in 
magnificent and sympathetic style, 
The Nameless One. 
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There remained one final drama- that those present on that evening 
tic episode. Acknowledging the vote were privileged to witness an early 
of thanks, Joyce made the defiant outburst of a literary Nova which, 
prophecy of a time coming when he blazing to prominence forty years 
would be heard. ago, has ever since illumined the 





Now, after fifty years, we can see skies of English literature. 
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The Colour Cure in Medicine 
OLOURS play a great part in maintaining and improving 
health. There have been remarkable results in the treatment 
by colour of nerves, insomnia, melancholia, and eye strain. 

In cases of neurasthenia and shell-shock, sunlight yellow, 
sunlight, primrose, firmament blue, spring green, anemone 
mauve, and apple-blossom pink have produced remarkable 
improvements. 

Yellows are used to produce on the mind the sense of sun- 
light, blue the vibration of the firmament; pink and green the 
early spring; while mauve and violet are used in special cases 
where rest and quiet are required for the brain. 

Violet—a powerful chemical curative—has been most bene- 
ficial in cases of insomnia. Blue has a health-giving power, not 
only for human beings, but also for plants. Flowers grown 
under blue glass increase in size and vitality. 

Red, too, has its uses. Scarlet rooms for lazy boys have been 
tried in America, and have had a tonic effect. American athletes 
find help in fixing their eyes on a red handkerchief before a 


race. 


Green possesses “cooling properties” which are useful in 
nervous diseases, as they subdue excitability, while white is a 
cheering colour, which, combined with red, yellow or orange, 
is stimulating. 

—Anglo-Celt. 


Wrong Tail 
A LITTLE girl whose fondness for the cinema surpassed her 
liking for her lessons was asked by the teacher: “ What is 
a comet?” 
The child hesitated. “ What is a star with a tail?” persisted 
the teacher. 
“ Mickey Mouse!” exclaimed the pupil. 
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She and her husband and their 
two children lived happily 
together. Until one day ... 





The Legend 
of the 
Swan-Wife 


[Lor Dunraven, In Memorials of 
Adare, tells the beautiful swan 
legend of Inchiquin: 

In the youth of the last O’Quin of 
Inchiquin, he saw from his residence 
a number of swans of singular beauty 
frequenting the west side of the lake. 
Wishing to possess himself of one of 
them, he was in the habit of conceal- 
ing himself among the rocks in its 
vicinity, hoping that he might take 
them by surprise, and he was at 
length successful; one of them be- 
came his captive and was secretly 
carried off to his residence, when, to 
his amazement and delight, throwing 
off her down covering, she assumed 
the form of a beautiful woman, and 
shortly became his wife. 

Previous to the marriage, how- 
ever, she imposed certain conditions 
on her lover as the price of her con- 
sent, to which he willingly agreed. 
These were: firstly, that their union 
should be kept secret; secondly, that 
he should not receive any visitors 
at his mansion, particularly the 
O’Briens; and, lastly, that he should 
abstain from gambling. 

For some years these conditions 
were adhered 10; they lived in 
happiness together, and two children 
blessed their union. 


But it happened, unfortunately, at 
length that, at the neighbouring races 
of Coad, he fell in with the O’Briens, 
by whom he was hospitably treated; 
and, being induced to indulge in too 
much wine, he forgot his engage- 
ments to his wife and invited them 
to his residence on a certain day to 
repay their kindness to him at the 
races. 

His wife heard of the invitation 
with sadness, but proceeded without 
remonstrance to prepare the feast 
for his guests. But she did not grace 
it with her presence, and when the 
company had assembled and were 
engaged in merriment, she withdrew 
to her own apartment, to which she 
called her children, and after em- 
bracing them in a paroxysm of grief 
which they could not account for, 
she took her original feathery cover- 
ing from a press in which it had been 
kept, arranged herself in it, and, 
assuming her pristine shape, plunged 
into the lake and was never seen 
afterwards. 

On the same night O’Quin, again 
forgetful of his promise to her, en- 
gaged to play with Tadhg and Cood 
O’Brien, the most distinguished of 
his guests, and lost the whole of his 


property. 


Down 
‘THE TIES BETWEEN BANGOR AND THE 
town of St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
because of their links with the sixth- 
century Irish missioner, St. Gall, 
were strengthened at a ceremony in 
St. Gall, at which the Mayor of 
Bangor, Councillor F. C. Tughan, 
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conveyed greetings to the Mayor of 
St. Gali and its citizens, and pre- 
sented to them a replica of the 
Bangor Arms. 

One of the most distinguished 
pupils of the Bangor Monastery, St. 
Gall, in 610 or thereabouts, founded 
an abbey around which grew the 
Swiss town which now bears his 
name. 

In the St. Gall Monastery have 
been preserved illuminated manu- 
scripts which are known as the Irish 
Miniatures, and some of which 
almost certainly were executed in 
Bangor or by pupils of the Bangor 
School. 

Little is known about St. Gall him- 
self; but he was traditionally the Irish 
counterpart of St. Francis of Assisi. 
St. Gall made friends with animals 
and birds in his lonely cell in North- 
East Switzerland, and it is reputed 
that bears were his constant com- 
panions. The insignia of St. Gall is 
a bear’s head. 


Cork 


ONKSTOWN CASTLE, NEAR CORK, IS 
said to have been built in 1636 at 
a cost of fourpence! 

The story goes that one Anastasia 
Goold married a John Archdeken, 
who departed to fight in the armies 
of Philip of Spain. When he was 
absent, his wife hit upon the idea of 
building him an imposing home, to 
be ready upon his return, and which 
would impress him as witness of her 
thrift and economy. 

She supplied a gang of workmen 
with food and any other articles they 
required while they were construct- 
ing- the castle, charging them the 
current retail price. As she herself had 


bought these goods wholesale, she 
found, when she made up her books 
after the castle was built, that her 
profit on her grocery transactions had 
wiped out the cost of erecting her 
castle, except for the sum of one 
groat—fourpence! 
—Irish Weekly. 


Westmeath 


[N THE PRESIDENTAL CAMPAIGN IN 

America, Mr. Stevenson sent a 
wave of laughter all over the United 
States with a story which happened 
in Mullingar over sixty years ago. 

The two women concerned were 
Biddy Comiskey and old Granny 
Kiernan, both of whom lived in 
Priestwell Lane. They were always 
quarrelling and Father O'Reilly 
decided he would try to make peace 
amongst them. 

He had not much difficulty with 
old Mrs. Kiernan but Biddy Comis- 
key was a tougher proposition. Hav- 
ing arranged a temporary peace 
settlement, the priest went next door 
to continue his visitation in the lane. 

As they were all mud-walled cot- 
tages in that area the partitions were 
thin and he had no difficulty in hear- 
ing the two women still talking things 
over after he had left them. 

Biddy was summing up the future 
plans for peace as follows: “ All 
right, Mary Kiernan, ’tis all right. 
I'll be peaceable towards ye, on 
account of the holy priest himself 
that ye have brung in to interfere 
with his ould interference—God 
bless him. So—in future—if you will 
promise to stop telling lies about me, 
I promise to stop telling the truth 
about you.” 

—Westmeath Examiner. 
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Kilkenny 
KILKENNY BECAME A CITY IN 1609 BY 

virtue of a Charter granted by 
King James I, and from that the 
Chief Magistrate was styled Mayor 
instead of Sovereign as previously. 
The Mayor’s salary was {£150 in 
1658, but, like the salaries of other 
Officials, had to be retrenched to 
supply funds for a lawsuit with the 
neighbouring Corporation of Irish- 
town, concerning questions of privi- 
lege and superior authority within 
the Borough of Irishtown. 

Twenty years later the Council 
seems to have felt its exchequer to 
be once more in a sufficiently ple- 
thoric state to return to something 
like the old scale of remuneration for 
its officials. The following salaries 
were determined on: Mayor, £100 
and £10 for charity; Recorder, £20; 
Sheriffs, “as the Board may think 
fit”; sword bearer, £8; great mace 
bearer, £8 and to be weighmaster; 
two sergeants-at-mace, £4; two 
beadles, £4; four scavengers, £4. 

The Mayor when he went in 
state in the beginning of the 17th 
century had his dignity supported by 
an unsalaried bodyguard, and in 1616 
it was ordered that “12 Halberts 
shall be carried at the Assizes to wait 
on the Mayor and Sheriffs ”. 

—Kilkenny People. 


On the Scent 


Derry 
"THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, WHEN 

Coleraine was a fortified town, 
the ringing of the curfew bell at nine 
o’clock sent the people hurrying in- 
side the walls to their homes, Today, 
the bell is still heard every night— 
but the only person on whom it has 
a confining influence is Mr. Dan 
Davis. He rings it. 

His evenings must be planned so 
that he can be in the Town Hall 
when the clock there strikes nine. 

Standing on the narrow stone 
stairway in the tower with his hand 
on the curfew bell rope, he told me: 
“Immediately the clock stops strik- 
ing I start ringing. The rings go 
according to the date. For instance, 
if it’s the seventh of January I ring 
one to show it’s the first month, 
followed by seven more to announce 
the day of the month. 

“This dates from the time when 
people were umeducated and de- 
pended on the curfew bell to know 
what day it was. The only occasion 
on which the bell isn’t rung is Sun- 
day. In olden times this ket the 
people know that a week had gone. 

“T’ve been doing this for twelve 
years, but I’m sixty-four in a few 
months, and I’ve been working since 
I was nine, so I hope to retire soon.” 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


PROM a schoolboy’s essay: “ Smells are things to know about. 
When people do good things they smell sweet. When they 
do bad things they do not smell sweet at all. Dogs know about 


this.” 


AT the touch of love everyone becomes a poet. 


—Piato, Symposium. 











A dead butler answered 
the bell! 


GHOSTS IN MY LIFE 


SHANE 


r7~ue Rector arrived one morning 
| in distress to say that he had 
been unable to return to his 
Rectory the previous night after 
evening service in the village church. 

I was a boy, then, in Ireland, and 
the story I overheard was that, while 
ascending a hill beside a deserted 
house called Fort Johnston, the 
horse drawing his trap stood stock- 
still, trembling, and refused to pass 
a beech tree on the road. Eventually 
the Rector returned and spent the 
night with friends. 

I was shown the tree as a child. 
On the bark was carved a deeply 
incised cross left by the brother of 
a nurse at Fort Johnston who had 
been killed there in a carriage acci- 
dent some years before. 

Time passed and the same occur- 
rence was reported. Indeed so often 
was the Rector compelled to bring 
his horse back at night that finally 
he gave the Rectory up and was 
accommodated with a house in the 
village. 

No one ever passed that hill after 
nightfall but the coachman assured 
me others had seen a white figure 
standing beside the tree. Presum- 
ably so did the horse. After fifty 
years I went to visit the tree, but it 
had been chopped for firewood. 

The next supernatural event to 
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LESLIE 


make an impression on my juvenile 
brain came in 1893. My parents 
came one day into our schoolroom 
in §3 Seymour Street, London, 
where we lived, with the Daily 
Graphic, showing pictures of H.M.S. 
Victoria sinking off Beyrout in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The flagship 
of the Fleet had been rammed by 
another ship and sunk carrying the 
Admiral, Sir George Tryon, with 
his crew to the bottom. 

That was terrible enough, but I 
will never forget my tremor that 
evening when I overheard my 
mother say to my father: “You know 
that Admiral Tryon appeared the 
evening his ship was sunk at Lady 
Tryon’s reception in Eaton Square 
So and so saw him and others be- 
fore the disaster was known.” 

Admiral Charlie Beresford thor- 
oughly believed in this apparition. 
He told us a story of having seen 
the body of his father, the Marquis 
of Waterford, lying on the deck of 
his own ship in the Mediterranean 
at a time when the Marquis was 
lying in state at Curraghmore in 
County Waterford. 

For me London, in Victorian 
days, was full of ghosts. When we 
lived in Great Cumberland Place 
there was a haunted house a few 
doors away. During our tenancy we 


Time and Tide 














watched twelve tenants take and try 
to inhabit the haunted house. It was 
a horrifying story. A butler had 
committed suicide but, thinking 
better of it, frequently returned and 
answered the drawing-room bell. 

Though domestics were as plenti- 
ful then as blackberries, no servants 
would stay in this ill-omened house. 

My mother once had a long talk 
with a lady, Baroness Hohen some- 
thing, who held out the longest. The 
climax came when, having managed 
to collect a staff and forget all about 
rumours, she wrote some letters and 
rang the bell for her footman. 
Apparently she heard or visualised 
his figure approaching and handed 
out her letters for the post. To her 
surprise they all fell to the floor. 
She looked up and saw the back of 
his figure leaving the room. 

Angrily she rang and rang, but 
all in vain. The cook eventually 
came and told her that footman and 
butler were both out. That finished 
her tenancy. 

These happenings prepared me to 
join the Psychical Research Society 
during my first days at Cambridge. 
It was there that I was given my 






first personal shock from the other 
side. 

I entered the famous College of 
King’s in October, 1904, and joined 
the College ghost-investigating 
group. Our meetings were under 
intensely High Church auspices. 

One evening after Hall we 
received an SOS from the neigh- 
bouring College of Corpus Christi. 
The distracted Corpus men brought 
tales of a haunted room, closed for 
many decades, but now occupied by 
a freshman who in ten days’ tenancy 
had been turned out of his mind 
and was sheltering in another man’s 
rooms. 

Would the King’s Psychical 
Society undertake to exorcise the 
ghost that very evening? 

Of course we would! We had 
been preparing for such a moment 
and it had come sooner than we 
dreamed. Led by John Capron and 
another ordinand called Wade, 
whose motto was that we were 
waging war not against flesh but 
against spiritual bodies, we reached 
Corpus shortly before ten at night 
when the gates were closed. 

We were conducted into the Old 
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Court and taken to an ancient suite 
of rooms (said to have been occu- 
pied by the Elizabethan Archbishop 
Parker). An anxious group awaiting 
us described the footsteps heard 
nightly in the study after “ the oak 
had been sported ” and the ghastly 
face which had been seen from the 
Court looking out of the window. 

There was no time to lose. Three 
men of daring and supposed psychi- 
cal powers were chosen to enter and 
remain in the room and conduct the 
exorcism. To my surprise, though 
only a fresher, I was chosen and 
found myself with a Corpus man 
assisting the exorcist to hold up a 
large crucifix while he prayed and 
eventually began to invoke and 
objurgate the Fiend. 

I can only say that it must be 
harder to cast out devils in ordinary 
life than in the Scriptures, for we 
were soon all trembling with fear. 
At one moment I thought I felt and 
heard heavy rain drops strike the 
floor—but no, it was my own sweat 
which was pouring from my brow! 

My hair rose as we sighted a 
spectral figure, for unexplained 
reasons cut off at the knees, in the 
corner. We pushed the crucifix 
through the apparition and it 
crashed on the panelled wall. 

It was time next to exorcise the 
bedroom, but I quailed and our in- 
trepid leader entered alone. He and 
I were simultaneously thrown back, 
each believing that the demon had 


possessed the other. 

We all struggled to the door and 
rushed out with the terrible story. 
The Kingsmen returned to their 
beds much the worse for spiritual! 
wear, while the rowing men of 
Corpus tore down the panelling and 
pulled up the medizval planks in 
the belief they would unearth the 
skeleton of a nun or monk, or pos- 
sibly of some recent undergraduate 
who had been slain by foul Means. 

We heard that their search was 
nugatory and that the College closed 
the rooms for good and set up reli- 
gious symbols in the passage so 
formed. 

(Curiously enough, I found ex- 
actly the same had been done to 
certain haunted rooms in Maynooth 
College, in County Kildare. Succes- 
sive students had committed suicide 
owing to diabolic possession. 

The Corpus ghost became a ten- 
days’ wonder in Cambridge. Records 
were searched and it was found that 
a Dr. Butts had committed suicide 
there by hanging himself in his gar- 
ters after preaching the University 
Sermon, but hundreds of years 
before. 

It was also revealed that Dr. 
Moule, the Tutor, fifty years before, 
had once crawled out of the rooms 
into the corridor, in daylight. He 
gave no reasons, but he insisted that 
the rooms should be henceforth 
closed. And to this day I believe 
that closed they are. 
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(CONVERSATION is the art of heartng as well as being heard. 


HYPocHonpriac: A man with an infinite capacity for faking 


pains. 


The little Sheraton clock that 

had stood on the mantelpiece 

in Dublin Castle still says a 
quarter-to-two ... 


The Day 
the Clock 
Stopped 


BEATRICE COOGAN 


HE little clock has been silent 
fe an early afternoon 

moment on the 16th of January, 
1922. On its last tick an epoch of 
700 years ended. 

For years—though not centuries 
—it had stood on a mantelpiece in 
Dublin Castle, its little plain face 
framed in a brass collar, its organs 
decently clad in rosewood designed 
and fashioned by Sheraton. Its 
voice, modulated to the dignity of 
its setting, was soft, gentle and 
accurate. 

Before the clock stood in the 
castle and before the castle stood 
in Dublin, the city and country 
awakened one morning to the know- 
ledge that it had been invaded: a 
not infrequent occurience with so 
many Danes and Northmen cruis- 
ing around. But there was an all- 
pervading atmosphere of conquest 
about this invasion. 

It was so all-pervading that one 
Meyler Fitz-Henry wrote to King 
John and complained he had no 
place to house the Crown jewels. 
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The King’s reply decreed Dublin 
Castle and enclosed a down-payment 
of 300 marks. Archbishop Lowndes 
put up the rest, and there, in 1220, 
was the castle, with all modern 
construction in the way of bastions, 
drawbridges, dungeons and towers. 

The crown jewels were safely 
bestowed in the Wardrobe Tower 
with the Cap of Maintenance and 
the Sword of Justice. Fitz-Henry 
then ordered a simple, chaste scheme 
of exterior decoration that would 
strike a fitting note of austerity. 
This was effected by impaling on 
the outer wall a symmetrical row of 
human heads—rebel ones. 


Replacements presented no diffi- 
culty. Before the first ones had time 
to stale a bullock load of Wicklow 
men’s heads arrived. The 700 years’ 
resistance movement was on! 

This led down to the 16th of 
January, 1922, when a festive red 
carpet was laid outside the castle 
apartment of Viscount FitzAlan, a 
successor of Fitz-Henry. Out in the 
yard there was an air of breaking- 
up. Lorries with bedding and 
furniture and documents were 
passing and repassing. 

High-ranking officers moved from 
building to building. A battalion of 
journalists from all over the world 
stood tensed. Inside someone looked 
at a little, brass-bound, Sheraton 
clock, and said, “ They are late.” 

That moment a car drove in, and 
then another, and a group of men 
moved over the red carpet. Voices 
cried, “ Which one is Collins?” and 
the click of cameras made sounds 
like the steel of presented arms. 

. A moment later a document was 
signed. As Collins straightened up 
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from the desk a hand reached 
stealthily up and stopped the little 
clock. It had ticked out the last 
moment of a 700-year epoch. The 
seat of English rule had passed into 
Irish control. 

Suddenly tension relaxed. The 
gates of the Lower Castle Yard 
were thrown open after the long 
barricade of the hostilities. Curious 
sightseers crowded in. 

Barracks began to change hands. 
British and Irish would face each 
other on some parade ground. A 
British bugler would sound a call. 
An Irish soldier would step forward 
and a moment later the British 
soldiery would walk out under the 
provocative ripples of Caitlin Ni 
Houlihan’s brand-new petticoat of 
green, white and orange. 

At the gates of GHQ was uttered 
the curtain line of the centuries-old 
drama. The Irish commander-in- 
chief, General Mulcahy, arrived 
with his officers to take over. From 


inside the gates an_ irascible 
sergeant-major stepped forward. 
“You are three minutes late!” was 
his greeting, and his tone held the 
timbre of the parade ground. 

“ Three minutes!” gasped Com- 
mandant Sean O Muirthille, then he 
lost the power of speech. He 
recovered it and said, “ Blast you!” 
and in the force of the blast it is 
said that Cromwell erupted in a 
cloud of red smoke, then vanished. 
“You complain of waiting three 
minutes,” said O Muirthille, “ after 
keeping us waiting for 700 years!” 

Disposal sales followed. They 
were everywhere. At the vice-regal 
lodge, at the Chief Secretary’s, at 
the castle. The auctioneer held up a 
clock. “ It doesn’t seem to be keep- 
ing accurate time,” he informed the 
bidders. “It says a quarter-to-two, 
but it ts genuine Sheraton.” 

He knocked it down for a song. 
For the lilt of a song. But it still 
says a quarter-to-two! 
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Punning Soles ! 


9 JS the fishman here today?” 


“ How shad I know? Am I my brother’s kipper?” 
“No, but Pve been herring things about you.” 


“ Fools, let them carp.” 


“Yes, salmon’s been talking about you.” 


“Did I clam they weren’t?” 


“T octopus your face in?” 


“ My big brother will knock you off your perch.” 
“Trout him out. I’m not afraid.” 


“Whale, I’'d better go, then,” 


It’s the Packing 


Ovr days are like identical suitcases; all the same size, but 
some people can pack more into them than others. 
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Will English and Irish people ever 
understand each other? 














John Bull 


or 


St. George ? 


Paddy Whack 


or 
St. Columcille ? 


LILLIE LA PIA 


suggests a key to friendship 


EOPLE who, like myself, are of 

Irish blood but live in England, 

are often sorely perplexed as to 
how to bridge the gulf between 
English and Irish and bring about 
more friendly relations. 

The difficulties are not only 
political, although it is true that 
real friendships may never be pos- 
sible until the Border is removed 
. .. ~ but a friendship with reser- 
vations is better than enmity. 

It is not, however, primarily a 
question of antagonism. The chief 
trouble is that the English refuse to 
take the Irish seriously; they smile 
at them with exasperating toleration. 

Bernard Shaw started out to slay 
the conception of the Stage Irish- 
man in John Bull’s Other Island. 
But the play got lost in a medley of 
paradoxes and politics, and in the 
end no one knew what he was really 
driving at. In any case the English 
do not take Shaw any more seri- 
ously than they take the Irish. 

Of course the average Englishman 
will give mild praise to the strange 


beauty of Irish poetry, music and 
drama, although he may think 
privately that there is something 
soft and sentimental about the 
“Celtic Twilight.” He does not 
realise that, though Dark Rosaleen 
may wear a crown of stars, the 
points of the stars are set as sharp 
as thorns. 

He is mystified by the Irish love 
of their language, their blindness to 
the former benefits of English rule; 
and when he writes an article about 
them it is nearly always in a 
humorous vein. 

What can be done about this 
annoying habit which more than 
anything else shuts English people 
away from all understanding of the 
soul of Ireland? 

Sometimes the Irish themselves 
are to blame. A contributor to the 
B.B.C. Critics’ programme remarked 
that the Irish were such nice people 
when they were not being Irish at 
somebody. 

The temptation to be Irish at 
somebody may be strong when one 
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is abroad; but I suspect that it arises 
not so much from a desire to con- 
form to a preconceived idea—the 
Irish are not:a conformable race— 
but from the pure spirit of mischief. 

It does harm, however, and one 
must also remember that “ God’s 
Englishman” has not entirely dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 

Here is an illustration of what I 
mean: Thirty years ago I named 
my school Saint Enda’s, wishing to 
have that link with my own country 
as well as a memory of Padraic 
Pearse; and the house, of course, 
bears the same name. But ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred insist 
on spelling it Edna’s, even when 
they visit the house every day; and 
the tradesmen give the impression 
that they are kindly excusing my 
inability to spell correctly. 

The English have never heard of 
Saint Enda, so they find it difficult 
to believe that he existed; but they 
think it quite likely that there was 
a Saint Edna, if only because the 
name sounds so English. 

Well, perhaps little can be done 
with the present generation, but 
what about the children? My own 
pupils are too small to learn history 
or geography from a text-book, so 
they do not think there is anything 
funny or tiresome about Ireland. 

They enjoy folk-tales and fairy 
lore; they like to look at pictures of 
lovely lakes and mountains and to 
draw the map with its “ wiggly west 
coast”; and they are interested in 
Enda, the prince and the Saint, 
whose name is on their books and 
reports. 

Another odd idea that prevails 
amongst English people is that the 


Irish were savages who were civil- 
ised by the English. They have 
never heard of the ancient civilisa- 
tion of which there are still echoes 
in Irish manuscripts and songs. 

The intense nationalism of the 
Irish is regarded as a retrogression 
in view of the ideal of inter- 
nationalism; but true nationalism is 
not a contradiction of interna- 
tionalism—it is an integral part of it 

Friendship is founded on mutva! 
respect and admiration, and I suz- 
gest that the best service we can 
render Ireland is to tell the English 
the story of her Saints. A nation is 
best personified in her Saints— 
there was never anyone more truly 
French than Saint Joan and we 
would prefer to personify England 
in Saint George rather than in 
John Bull. 

Look at Ireland’s story of blood 
and fire and stress and see how the 
lives of the Saints shine in the 
darkness. 

Saint Patrick conquered Ireland 
by love and became “ more Irish 
than the Irish.” His Odyssey is 
comparable with that of Saint Paul 
Saint Columcille, who could pause 
in his spiritual onslaught on the 
islands to care for an exhausted 
crane until it could resume its flight, 
typifies a gentleness that enriches 
the Irish character. 

Other facets of the Irishman 
known in the pages of history are 
seen in Saint Brendan, the adven- 
turer and explorer, leading his 
people from safe ways to intrepid 
enterprises in other lands. 

Father Mathew, hero of the tem- 
perance movement, was a gentle 
protector of animals. Brother 
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Michael O’Clery crossed the 
brigand-infested seas in search of 
ancient manuscripts of Ireland, res- 
cuing so many, including a poem by 
Saint Enda, from oblivion. 

The women also were heroic. 
Saint Brigid has been heard of, but 
how many have heard of Catherine 
McAuley, whose story is as enthral- 
ling as that of Florence Nightingale; 
or of Mother Margaret Mary 
Hallahan, most courageous and in- 
dividual of Mother Superiors. 

I like to read of her that she 
wanted her nuns to be natural and 
detested the habit of keeping the 
eyes cast down. She hated anything 
that savoured of the unreal or of 
pose. She would say: “ My child- 
ren, I never like you less than when 
you are trying to be extra good.” 





“If We Had Known” 


These natures were of the finest 
and strongest fibre, and the race to 
which they belonged deserves to 
stand high in the consideration of 
the world. 

It is largely ignorance and lack 
of imagination on the part of the 
English that forms the barrier be- 
tween the two countries. Officialdom 
is bound to be unimaginative, and 
it is on the level of the people them- 
selves that a truer understanding 
must be sought. Let us start by 
introducing them to our Saints— 
they can hardly laugh at them, and 
they may end by reverencing them. 

It seems that only a miracle can 
bring about this friendship. But one 
cannot read the story of Ireland 
without realising that miracles do 


happen. 


ie 


[F we had governed Ireland even, say, as we governed India, 

the past might have been different; if we had even known 
anything about Ireland, But we knew nothing, and know 
nothing. From this ignorance, rather than from any conscious 
cruelty or ill-will, came misunderstanding and recurrent 
tragedy. 

Take the famine, for instance. We had no wish to see 
Ireland starve. But death was at work long, long before we 
noticed him or realised that he was in earnest; and when we 
fought back, we were hampered by economic theories which 
—though not necessarily unsound in general—were quite in- 
applicable to Ireland. We hesitated, delayed and fumbled: 
and Ireland did starve. 

That Irish past has shaped (and blighted) the Irish present 
beyond human remedy—beyond all but tears, or laughter. 

—Coitn WELCH in Daily Telegraph (London). 
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E man who claims he reads women like a book is seldom 
found in a library. 








King of the 
Skyscrapers 


ALINE B. 


OUIS SULLIVAN was born 100 

years ago. Though justly called 

“the father of modern Ameri- 
can architecture,” he is but vaguely 
known outside the architectural 
world. He gave artistic form to the 
skyscraper and is the only architect 
besides himself whom Frank Lloyd 
Wright admires. 

Second son of an Irish dancing 
master and a musically accomplished 
Swiss mother, Sullivan was born in 
Boston and early displayed a flair 
for drawing—especially flowers and 
plants—a questing mind and a head- 
strong will. At 17 he talked his way 
into a progressive architectural 
office and, in 1873, pushed en to 
Chicago. 

He had come to the right place 
at the right time. Two years after 
the Great Fire, Chicago was still a 
wasteland of rubble and _ ashes, 
although recovery had started and 
building was booming. Architects’ 
output was being measured by the 
mile. 

Sullivan was entranced. He found 
in all this “a crude extravaganza, 
an intoxicating rawness, a sense of 
big things to be done .. . .” He 
landed himself a job in the thick of 
it all, in the office of Major William 
LeBaron Jenney, one of the first 
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This tragic 
gemius was - 
the pioneer of 
modern 
architecture 


SAARINEN 


men to build a steel-frame sky- 
scraper. 

In 1879, he went to work for 
Denkmar Adler, a brilliant engineer 
whose practice and prowess were 
already well established. Within a 
year, the lettering on the door read 
“Adler and Sullivan.” 

In talents and personalities, the 
thirty-six-year-old engineer and the 
twenty-four-year-old designer com 
plemented each other splendidly. 
According to Frank Lloyd Wright, 
then a lanky eighteen-year-old from 
Wisconsin, who joined them as 
draughtsman in 1888, Adler was “a 
personality, short-built and heavy 
like an old Byzantine church ... . 
one to inspire others with confidence 
in his power at once.” Sullivan was 
a man with “a haughty air whose 
very walk at this time bore a 
dangerous resemblance to a strut,” 
a man with glinting brown eyes, 
elegant clothes and a carefully 
trimmed brown beard. 

He was always arrogant, assured 
and egocentric. Except for another 
Chicagoan, John Root, he held al! 
architects in contempt. He liked to 
lecture, especially to a_ single 
listener. In restaurants, in bars and 
after dark in the office he would 
deliver wordy monologues to young 
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Wright on Wagner, on Whitman, 
on Spencer. 

Some, like Wright, would recog- 
nise beneath the imperiousness 
“the rich humour,” but even he 
found some of his master’s turgid 
prose “a kind of baying at the 
moon.” 

These were Sullivan’s days of 
glory. During the fifteen years from 
1880 to 1895 he became the most 
famous of the progressive archi- 
tects, the most original designer of 
his day. Commissions poured into 
the office—theatres, clubs, office 
buildings, warehouses, railway 
stations, houses, monuments. 


The skyscraper was becoming 


familiar in America, but architects - 


had not yet faced this new symbol 
of American free enterprise. 
Sullivan recognised that a com- 
mercial building could have a 
beauty and dignity of its own. 

Economic depression hit the 
building trade in 1893. By 1895, 
commissions, even for Adler and 
Sullivan, were thinning out. Adler, 
with a family to support, desperately 
went into business. The partnership 
was dissolved in bitterness. 

Only a combination of causes can 
explain the dismal decline of 
Sullivan’s subsequent years. The 
depression was the major one, The 
loss of Adler—who won the con- 
fidence of client and contractor 
alike and smoothed the way for the 
recalcitrant designer—was another. 
The fact that Sullivan’s late mar- 
riage (in 1899) was a failure did not 
help the situation. Always addicted 
to coffee and alcohol, he began to 
drink to excess. Moreover the 
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N April 14, 1924, there died 

in a cheap hotel on the 
south side of Chicago an unem- 
ployed elderly architect named 
Louis Henry Sullivan, deserted 
by most of his friends (with 
the notable exception of his for- 
mer chief draughtsman, Frank 
Lloyd Wright), separated from 
his wife, penniless, and addicted 
to drink. 

It was the complete reversal 
of the American success story. 
Yet seldom has a lost cause 
triumphed more completely. The 
tremendous fact that the 20th 
century, unlike the 19th, has a 
generally accepted and coherent 
architectural style is in no small 
measure due to the lonely man 
who died in that cheap hotel. 

—A. K. Placzek in Saturday 
Review. 
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fashion for the historic styles was 
now in full swing. 

In the fifteen years between 1880 
and 1895 Sullivan had designed 
more than 100 buildings. During 
the nearly thirty years that remained 
of his life he built only twenty. 

Draughtsmen around Chicago and 
former pupils remember lending 
Louis Sullivan “a _ buck.” But 
Sullivan still knew his worth. When 
the owner of a Wisconsin bank 
worried that the cost of the building 
would bankrupt him, the architect 
said loftily: “Just remember; you 
will have the only Louis Sullivan 
bank in the state of Wisconsin.” 

Nor did he lose his architectural 
convictions. He turned more and 
more to writing. Kindergarten 
Chats are a treasure of his 
philosophy. His last years were 
spent on ornamental plates and 
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The Autobiography of an Idea. As 
he lay dying in 1924, he looked on 
these books, just off the press, as 
consummations of his work. 

Sullivan remains the prophetic 
pioneer who fought vigorously for 
many things which have become 
primary disciplines—if not over- 
riding aesthetic principles—in archi- 
tecture. 

But we are still far from under- 
standing his famous phrase, “ Form 
follows function.” For him, func- 
tion meant what a thing is, “ its 
inner life, its native quality” and 
form meant its physical counterpart, 


its visible image. Thus, we come 
face to face with the whole problem 
of expression, the aspect of archi- 
tecture which is at the root of his 
philosophy and the one in which 
we today are weakest. 

Louis Sullivan was worried, for 
example, that there were “ libraries 
that might be mistaken for banks, 
hospitals that might be mistaken for 
hotels. . . .” The style is modern 
now, but he might still worry. 

Today, when so much architec- 
ture is turned out by the module or 
by the slab, his words might well 
be heeded. 





My Teachers Were Irish 


iz Aga Khan, ardent Moslem though he is, owes his grasp 
of Western affairs largely to the Jesuits. In his “ Memoirs,” 


were 





he tells how the Jesuits in Bombay found {or him his Western 
tutors—Mr. Lawrence, Mr, Gallagher and Mr. Kenny—the 
last two Irish. 

All the children of the considerable household, both in 
Bombay and Poona, attended Jesuit schools, which were 
regarded as the best in the districts. So it was not unnatural 
that it was to the teachers there that the boy ruler’s advisers 
turned for his Western education. 

“So far as I was concerned,” wrote the Aga Khan, “the 
three teachers the Jesuits found for me were all excellent 
men. The schooling which they gave me was not in the least 
narrow or restricted. They lifted my mind to wide horizons, 
they opened my eyes to the outside world. 

“They were wise, broadminded men, with a stimulating 
zest for knowledge and the ability to impart it—whether in 
science, history or politics. Most important of all, perhaps, 
they encouraged me to read for myself . . .” 


(ounseL : “ Are you sure this is the man who stole your car?” 
PLAINTIFF: “I was until you cross-examined me. Now I 
don’t know if I ever owned one.” 
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Were your parents under 26 or over 41? Do 
you suffer from ill-health, gout? 
Are you a stammerer? Well, you never 
know .... 


What Makes a Man 
a Genius ? 


GERARD 


HE chances of a genius being 

born are 6,000,000 to one. 

This would seem to show that 
Ireland’s hope of producing one is 
very slim indeed. 

But as there are many among us 
who entertain the belief that they 
carry the germ of genius within 
them, it may be well to put forward 
a few facts by which people of 
special ability—the nearest thing to 
genius—can be recognised, brought 
to fruition and, perhaps, to blossom 
into genius. 

The following eugenical classifica- 
tion of mankind has been drawn 
up: (1) Persons of genius; (2) 
Persons of special skill, intelligence, 
enterprise, courage, or strength; (3) 
Persons constituting the normal 
middle class, the “people”; (4) 
Socially inadequate persons. 

The incidence of persons in the 
second class out of the total popula- 
tion is one in 6,000 and is, there- 
fore, more encouraging for people 
of exceptional ability. Most of us, 
however, make up the third class 
which constitutes nine-tenths of the 
population, while the last group 
makes up the “ submerged tenth ”. 


Condensed from. 


MAGUIRE 


Three factors, known in heredity 
as the Triangle of Life, acting to- 
gether determine the class to which 
destiny ultimately assigns us. These 
are heritage, environment and re- 
sponse. 

Of these, the most important is 
heritage: what we inherit in the 
blood of our parents, and it is this 
which determines whether we are 
going to become potential geniuses 
or nonentities. 

Environment is the particular 
kind of world into which we are 
born and the measure of oppor- 
tunity given to develop our heritage. 

Response is the factor which de- 
termines whether we expend our 
heritage fruitlessly or bear it further 
along to greater achievement. 

We bring our heritage into the 
world with us at birth and it re- 
mains unchanged all through our 
lives, be it good or bad, but environ- 
ment and our response to it are 
changeable, and our victory over it 
or defeat by it constitutes what we 
are pleased to call the battle of life. 

There are twenty-seven possible 
kinds of human beings, good and 
bad, depending on their high- or 
the Irish News 
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low-grade heritage, environment and 
response, and their fate in life is de- 
termined by the particular rung on 
the ladder of success on which they 
find themselves at birth. 

A high-grade heritage and en- 
vironment may produce a genius. 
A low-grade heritage with poor en- 
vironment and response may pro- 
vide a person with a fair chance of 
reaching the top. But a poor herit- 
age accompanied by a low-grade 
environment and response will 
almost certainly condemn a man to 
the dungeon of despair from the 
very beginning. 

Heritage, throughout life, remains 
the vital factor. In popular phrase- 
ology, every man’s son is a chip off 
the old block and what’s in the cat 
is in the kitten. Clever people of 
distinguished heritage, however, 
often produce mediocre offspring, 
but this may be because of their 
lack of success in overcoming their 
environment. Nevertheless it shows 
that, despite having everything in 
its favour, genius does not run in 
families. 

Some writers put genius down to 
heredity; others say that environ- 
ment is the all-important factor; 
still more believe that it is caused 
by a microbe; and quite a few 
classify it as a disease. 

Writing about the geographical 
distribution: of Irish ability, D. J. 
O’Donoghue, who inclined to the 
view that environment was the prin- 
cipal cause of genius, wrote: 

“Tt is obvious that the clash of 
intelligences encourages and de- 
velops brain power—the dullest of 
persons constantly mixing with 
people of superior ability will gener- 
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ally become brighter, and it is this 
comparatively large supply of general 
intelligence in Ireland which has 
made Irishmen the cleverest people, 
proportionately, in the world.” 

Havelock Ellis, on the other hand, » 
in his Study of British Genius, rates 
Irish intelligence the lowest in these 
islands. He considers that environ- 
ment has but a small say in the 
matter of ultimate destiny. 

An American professor of biology, 
Herbert E. Walter, says: 

“A genius must be born of poten- 
tial germplasm. There are no ‘ self- 
made men’. Each has within, from 
his ancestry, the potentiality of 
whatever he becomes. No amount of 
faithful plodding application can 
compensate for a lack of the divine 
hereditary spark at the start.” 

As famous people are born every- 
where, whether by “accident” of 
birth or good breeding, no country 
has a monopoly of genius. In pro- 
portion to their populations, how- 
ever, some countries are more pro- 
lific than others in producing it. 

If D. J. O'Donoghue is right, 
then Ireland, at the beginning of 
this century, was the most intelli- 
gent nation in the world. (He lists, 
county by county, Ireland’s contri- 
bution to humanity and civilisation.) 
His belief may be questioned by 
some; but as his book was written 
at a time when Ireland was striving 
to assert her nationhood, it can be 
pardoned. 

All of the investigators agree, 
more or less, on the factors which 
mould genius, and some general 
conclusions have been arrived at. 
These may give an indication where 
to look for abnormality—which is 
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another name for genius—and how 
to recognise ‘it. 

All are agreed that blood will tell. 
In Ireland, the Norman-Irish and 
Anglo-Irish strain have in the 
past distinguished themselves. The 
second half of a century is the most 
favourable for the incubation of 
abnormality, and consequently the 
opening of a new one invariably 
sees a burst of genius. 

The first-born of a large family 
is most likely to be the abnormal 
one. If the parents are under twenty- 
six or over forty-one and the father 
is a member of a profession, so 
much the better. 

Ill-health, gout, or stammering 
are marks of genius, and frequently 
persons above or below middle 


height are singled out by the elusive 
microbe. 

To summarise, if such a body as 
a Genius Investigation Department 
offered a reward for the apprehen- 
sion of a genius, their advertisement 
would read something like this: 

“Wanted: Young man above or 
below average height; of good 
parentage and education; may be 
oddly dressed or eccentric; may be 
infected with TB or speak with a 
stammer; probably born between the 
months of May or September.” 

The common belief, by the way, 
that only a very thin line divides 
genius from insanity is a fallacy. If 
it were true, one would only have to 
go to the nearest asylum, ring up 
the GID and collect the reward. 


bs 


D‘v> had failed to send his mother a birthday card, and she 
suggested that he write a note of apology. 
The youngster seemed eager to write the letter, which sur- 
prised his mother until he showed her what he had written. 
“T’m sorry I forgot your birthday,” the letter read, “and it 
would serve me right if you forgot mine, which comes on next 


Fust in Case 


Wednesday.” 


Practical Dreamer 


—The Sign. 


RELATIVE had been married, and a fairly generous portion 
of wedding cake had arrived by post. The mother gave her 
four-year-old son a piece, and told him that if he put it under 
his pillow his dreams would come true. 
“ But, Mother,” responded the youngster, “ why can’t I eat 
the cake and put the pillow over my stomach?” 


GoD has placed the genius of women in their hearts; because 
the works of His genius are always works of love. 


—LAMARTINE. 
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Hero of New York's 
Waterfront War 





The Man Who 
Stood up to 


the Gangsters 


PPATHeR Joun Corripan, real-life 

hero of the Marlon Brando film, 
Waterfront, is going to Le Moyne 
College in Syracuse as a teacher in 
economics, after twelve hectic years 
on New York’s racket-ridden water- 
front. 

Son of a New York policeman 
born in Listowel, Co. Kerry, the tall 
young Jesuit has had much success 
in his one-man war against the 
gangsters of the dock jungle. His 
Waterfront Commission, set up four 
years ago, helped to break many of 
the evils attached to the hiring of 
men. 

When Father Corridan first took 
his stand behind the terrorised 
dockers the gun was being used 
freely to maintain a racket that paid 
off at the rate of 60 million dollars 
a year. 

On being told roughly to say his 
prayers and mind his own business, 
he replied quietly, but with a touch 
of the fighting spirit that came from 
his Kerry father, “ This is my busi- 
ness and here I stay.” 

But the battle against evil is never 
over. “Good men are still being 
chased off the waterfront,” Father 
Corridan told newsmen sadly. 


Skirts for Elephants 

FORMER Dublin chorus girl has 

just finished making a straw 
rumba skirt for a baby elephant but 
that’s not an unusual thing in Mabel 
Wilmer’s day. For Mabel is ward 
robe mistress with the famous Mills 
Circus in London and every garment 
that goes into the ring on man, 
woman or beast bears the mark of 
her magic needle. 

It’s twenty-five years since Madame 
Wilmer began putting spangles and 
sequins on London’s greatest annual 
thrill. 

Before joining the circus she sang 
and danced in the chorus at Dublin’s 
Gaiety Theatre, played lead in tour- 
ing revues, was principal boy in 
pantomime. Then she decided there 
were too many chorus girls and not 
enough good needlewomen in the 
entertainment world. Developing the 
talent her mother had given her, she 
quickly became Queen of the 
Wardrobes. 


Man With a Mission 

1B Pope’s only representative be- 

hind the Iron Curtain has cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his ordination. He is the Apostolic 
Delegate to Indo-China, Archbishop 
John Dooley from Shrule, Co. 
Galway. 

Archbishop Dooley went to Hanoi 
in 1951 and he has not once left 
North Vietnam since the Communist 
régime took over in 1954. It is 
reported that his health is good and 
that he is in excellent spirits. 
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He carries on fearlessly despite the 
fact that in one region of Vietminh 
the Communists tried to force 
Catholics to sign a demand that he 
be put to death. Communist propa- 
ganda accused him of being an 
American—this because so many 
American priests have Irish names! 
—but Archbishop Dooley would 
appear to have established the fact 
that he is Irish. 

With him at Hanoi is a fellow- 
member of the St. Columban Society, 
Father Terence O’Driscoll from 
Cork. 


O’Casey as Song Writer 
SEAN O’Casey is branching out as a 

song writer and composer. In the 
eurrent Broadway production of 
Purple Dust there is an item that 
doesn’t appear in the published ver- 
sion of the play. It’s a song entitled 
The Ruined Rowan Tree. Words and 
music are by Sean himself. 

Critics have taken a fancy to the 
lyric, which they regard as a natural 
development of O’Casey’s feeling for 
musical prose. They are intrigued by 
the thought that Sean’s next play 
may be a full musical. That would 
be more than his friend Bernard 
Shaw could do! 


Drawingroom Strategy 
QUICK-WITTED Irishwoman is the 
heroine of the late Robert Emmet 

Sherwood’s last play, Small War on 

Murray Hill, which has received a 

farst production in New York. 

Beautiful Mary Murray, daughter 
of Thomas Lindley, from County 

Wicklow, was married to a wealthy 

New Yorker who was a strong sup- 
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porter of the British during the 
American War of Independence. 

When Lord Howe’s forces were 
about to land in New York, George 
Washington told Mary that he greatly 
feared his stock of powder and mus- 
kets would be captured. If only some 
way could be found to delay the 
enemy for an hour or two while he 
was clearing the supplies out of his 
arsenal ! 

Washington had barely left the 
house when Lord Howe and his 
headquarters ‘staff arrived, having 
missed Mary’s husband who had 
gone to welcome them at The Bat- 
tery. Mary made them stay to lunch, 
brought up the best wine from the 
cellar, held them for several hours 
with her witty conversation. 

The delay enabled Washington to 
get clear away with all the reserves 
of arms. which were so vital to the 
American cause. 

Mary’s stratagem went into the 
history books, and the area in which 
her house stood is today known as 
the Murray Hill district of New 
York. 


PULITZER prize-winner, Robert 

Emmet Sherwood, who died last 
year, was a descendant of Thomas 
Addis Emmet, brother of Robert 
Emmet. 


Kerry Man Leads 
M4 driving force behind a group 

of American businessmen now 
working to develop a market for Irish 
goods in the U.S. is Thomas J. 
Shanahan, New Yor ’s millionaire 
banker. 

Mr. Shanahan, whose parents were 
born in Kerry, is chairman of the 
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“Buy Irish Products” committee, 
and among the prominent people 
wo are co-operating in response to 
his “ Help-Ireland ” call is James A. 
Fariey, former Postmaster-General. 

The committee is making a strong 
effort to counteract the impression, 
prevalent in the United States, that 
Ireland is merely a grass-and-cattle 
country. 

“Ireland is a growing producer of 
many fine consumer goods,” Mr. 
Shanahan told a gathering of busi- 
ness people the other day. “ She has 
products to sell and she needs dollars 
to balance her foreign trade position.” 

Mr. Shanahan is president of the 
Federation Bank and Trust Com- 
pany which has a capital of one hun- 
dred million dollars, and is a director 
of many important business corpora- 
tions. 

“TI believe,” he says, “that with 
our help Ireland may be able to 
balance her trade payments in the 
near future.” 

Co-operating with him and his 
committee are Ireland’s Consul- 
General, Mr. John M. Conway, and 
Mr. Donald Scully, Trade Consul. 


Young Italy 

TALIAN-BORN Lisa Gastoni has a 
special reason for wishing to visit 

Galway and she plans to realise her 


Sense of Rumour 


wish very soon. The reason? Her 
mother was born in Galway. And 
another reason—she is the niece of 
Dr. Arthur Coulahan, the man who 
wrote Galway Bay. 

Lisa’s name may not mean very 
much to you now but you'll be hear- 
ing more about her before long. Since 
she settled down in London with her 
parents after World War II she has 
been making her mark in films. She 
starred in Baby and the Battleship. 

Lisa is keeping quiet about her 
next film but she does not deny that 
it may be made in Ireland. 


Best Play 
"Tue Charles Henry Foyle award for 
the best new play of 1956 has 
gone to Irish playwright and actor 
Joseph O’Conor, for his play, The 
Iron Harp. The award was presented 
on the stage of the Alexander Theatre 
in Birmingham. 

O’Conor himself played a leading 
part in the first production of The 
Iron Harp in Guilford. The play, 
which deals with the Irish fight for 
independence, was subsequently put 
on in Sheffield and is on the list for 
the next season of the Bristol Old 
Vic. 

O’Conor has another play ready for 
production. He says it is an “ histori- 
cal thriller ”. 


A FILM star was declaring his love to his prospective sixth 


wife. 


“But I’ve heard some awful stories about you, dear,” said 


the girl. 


“They’re just old wives’ tales,” he said. 


‘THE magic of first love is our ignorance that it can ever end. 


—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 














A night of terror in the 
American Civil War 


These Women 
Defied an 
Angry Mob 


By tact—and prayer— 
they conquered 
the spirit of revenge 





ROGER O’LEARY 


T Fort Charles, a Confederate 
fee ® on the Mississippi, 
every man under the-command 
of Colonel Fry was at his baitle 
station to meet the threatened attack. 
Federal gunboats steamed round 
the curve in the river, marking time 
with the Union land forces. A simul- 
taneous attack from land and water 
was to be hurled at Fort Charles. 

In Mound City, Illinois, prepara- 
tions were being made to care for 
the wounded. The “ hospital ” con- 
sisted of twenty-four unfinished 
warehouses where many of the 
casualties from the fighting in the 
Mississippi Valley were cared for. 
There were as many as 2,000 
patients at a time, under the care of 
a slender crew of medical officers 
and twenty-eight nuns, Sisters of 
the Holy Cross, from Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Two of these nuns were to write 
an heroic postscript to the battle for 
Fort Charles—Mother Mary Angela 
Gillespie, from Pennsylvania, and 
Sister Mary Josephine Reilly, from 
County Antrim. 


The two faced one terrible night 
of terror together as a result of a 
tragedy which occurred at the height 
of the battle. A gunboat manned 
by a Captain Kelty was hurled 
to destruction and its occupants 
severely scalded when the boiler 
blew up. 

The tortured sailors and their 
captain leaped into the water for 
relief, only to be met with a broad- 
side of bullets and grape-shot from 
the fort, adding many wounds to 
their already tortured bodies. 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
Colonel Fry, the commander of 
Fort Charles, was unaware of the 
explosion when he ordered the fatal 
firing. The enraged Union soldiers, 
however, believed thai he had or- 
dered it purposely. 

The Sisters of Mound City Hos- 
pital knew nothing of the tragedy 
as the wounded were brought in 
after the fort’s surrender. Among 
their patients were Captain Kelty, 
whose life was despaired of, and 
Commander Fry of the Confederate 
forces. 


Condensed from Information 
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Kelty was placed in a small cot- 
tage where he could have the special 
care he needed. Soldiers off duty 
circled the cottage constantly, con- 
cerned over his condition. They 
swore that if their captain died they 
would kill Colonel Fry. 

The first that Sister Mary Jose- 
phine knew about the tragedy was 
when the stretcher-bearers handled 
Colonel Fry with extreme rough- 
ness. He was assigned, among other 
wounded prisoners, to the front 
room of the hospital. 

When Sister Josephine repri- 
manded the stretcher-bearers for 
their treatment of the wounded 
prisoner one of them retorted: 
“ Any kind of care is good enough 
for him, including none at all. Be- 
sides, care won’t help him none, for 
he’s going to die real soon.” 

“ Life and death are in the hands 
of God alone,” Sister corrected. 

“Not in this case,” the soldier 
replied. “He ain’t fit to live after 
what he done. We’re going to do 
the deciding. When Captain Kelty 
dies, Fry goes with him.” 

“That would be cold-blooded 
murder,” the Sister argued. 

“ Call it what you will,” was the 
sullen reply, “ that’s what going to 
happen.” 

The doctors did what they could 
for the desperately wounded Fry. 
Sister Josephine nursed him ten- 
derly through the night. She did 
not dare leave the ward even for a 
moment. “ Dutch Johnny,” as he 
was called, was always in the hall 
every time the door was opened. 

Sister Josephine knew Dutch 
Johnny’s tragic story. He and his 
five brothers had fought side by 


side in the Union Army at the battle 
of Belmont. The five brothers were 
killed. Johnny was so badly crippled 
that he was unfit for further military 
duty and was assigned to help about 
the hospital. Johnny swore that he 
would take the lives of five Con- 
federates to “make up” for the 
lives of his brothers. 

With a roomful of Confederate 
prisoners under her care, Sister 
Josephine was alert. But the real 
danger came next day when the 
rumour spread that Captain Kelty 
was dying. 

Faced with the frenzy of the 
men, the chief military officer 
cleared the front room of all other 
patients, leaving Colonel Fry alone 
to meet his fate in case of mob 
violence. Sister Josephine was or- 
dered from the room because of the 
danger to her life. And, worst of all, 
the key to Colonel Fry’s room was 
given to Dutch Johnny. 

Sister Josephine informed Mother 
Angela of the situation. They 
hurried off to the chief of staff, Dr. 
Franklin, and begged him to see 
that murder was not committed. 

“I am powerless to control 
events,” he replied. “ The captain 
of the company guarding the hos- 
pital is absent. I have no control 
over the men.” 

“Then I must call my twenty- 
seven Sisters from the sick and we 
will leave the hospital,” Sister 
Superior warned. “ We cannot re- 
main in a house where a murder is 
to be committed.” 

“On what conditions will you 
stay?” the medical man begged. 

“That the key to Colonel Fry’s 
room be returned to Sister Jose- 
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phine—that our Sisters have com- 
plete care aad control of the 
patient.” 

“ But,” expostulated the surgeon, 
“ it will be at the risk of your lives. 
If Captain Kelty dies, no power on 
earth can restrain these men from 
shooting Colonel Fry.” 

Mother Angela replied: “I have 
too much faith in the natural 
chivalry of every soldier to fear he 
would shoot a wounded man while 
a Sister stood near him.” 

Disclaiming any responsibility for 
what might happen, the surgeon re- 
covered the key from Dutch Johnny 
and replaced it in the hands of 
Sister Josephine. 

When the nuns opened the door 
of the sick man’s room, they were 
horrified at the sight which con- 
fronted them. 

The prisoner, lying on a cot, both 
arms broken and strapped with 
cords fastened to the ceiling, and a 
broken leg strapped to the bed, 
seemed more like a wild animal at 
bay than a human being. Dutch 
Johnny had rolled up the blinds and 


opened the windows overlooking a 
platform on which stood scores of 
soldiers ready for instant action the 
moment the word was received 
that Captain Kelty had died. Every 
few minutes they called to the help- 
less -prisoner to make ready for 
death. , 

The mob spirit was strong in the 
men. When, however, they saw the 
Sisters taking up their stations in 
the room they begged them to leave. 
“ We don’t want to hurt you,” they 
implored; “ it’s only him we want.” 

The Sisters turned deaf ears to 
their pleading, spoke reassuringly 
to the patient, told him to have faith 
in God, gave him cold water to 
drink, and prayed—-for the recovery 
of Captain Kelty. Sister Josephine’s 
companion on that night of terror 
was Mother Angela. 

It was discovered that Captain 
Kelty was a Catholic, a convert, who 
had neglected his religious duties 
for many years. A messenger hurried 
off and returned with a priest, 
Father Welsh. When he arrived 
Captain Kelty was delirious and 
could be given Extreme Unction 
only. 

A short time later, about nine 
o’clock in the evening, he sank into 
a quiet sleep from which he did not 
awaken until midnight. When he 
awoke he was perfectly conscious, 
made his Confession and received 
Holy Communion. He even asked 
for nourishment. The doctors an- 
nounced that he was out of danger. 

The good tidings soon spread 
about the excited camp, breaking 
the tension that had existed for over 
thirty-six hours. Those who had 
been guarding the windows of Fry’s 
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room jumped from the scaffold and 
went of to bed, their ghastly vigil 
over. 

When he was able to travel, Cap- 
tain Kelty was taken to his home in 
Baltimore. He returned to thank 
the Sisters personally for what they 
had done for him. “ You saved my 
life in a double sense,” he told them, 
“for I had almost lost my faith as 
well as my life.” 

Colonel Fry recovered from his 
wounds. He became a Catholic and 
frequently declared: “ The bearing 
and devotion of Sister Josephine 


They Paid Up 


during that night of torture and 
agony, followed by months of long 
suffering, were such eloquent ser- 
mons that I cou!d not resist them.” 

As a token of regard Commander 
Davis, of the Western Flotilla, pre- 
sented to Mothe. Angela a grim 
souvenir of the days of strife: the 
two cannon, “Lady Polk” and 
“Lady Davis”, captured from the 
Confederates at Fort Charles. 

They are to be seen today 
beneath the flagstaff on the cam- 
pus of St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


A BUTCHER in the west of Ireland put up a notice in his win- 
dow: “This business has been compelled to close owing 
to bad debts. A list of the names and amounts owing will 


shortly be shown.” 


His customers hurried to pay up and his business is now 


thriving again. 


‘Tu trouble with people who drink like fish is—they don’t 


drink what fish drink. 


Cold Feet 


—People Magazine. 





A CORRESPONDENT states that for more than twenty years 
he has used the following remedy for occasional sleep- 
lessness : 

“Jump out of bed, walk or stand firmly on the coldest 
flooring available, preferably linoleum; tiles may be rather 
drastic for beginners,” until the feet are well chilled, then 
return to bed, and as soon as the feet are warm, if not 
before, you will be asleep. 

He asserts that this remedy is particularly helpful when 
hot weather is causing sleeplessness. He believes that the 
effect on the circulation of the blood is the factor inducing 
sleep. In winter the difficulty is to use the remedy without 
catching cold. —Belfast News-Letter. 














Maud Gonne MacBride and Yeats 

once thought of making off with the 

Coronation Stone from Westminster 

Abbey—but it was too heavy for 
them to carry! 


Dinner with 
REGINALD 


URING our holiday in Ireland, 

in 1939, my wife Ethel 

[Mannin]} and I met one of the 
Grand Old Girls, Hannah Sheehy 
Skeffington. 

Her husband had been a pacifist 
(which Hannah was noi) and had 
been out in Easter Week, 1916, try- 
ing to stop the looting of shops. A 
British officer (Captain Bowen 
Colthurst) had arrested him, taken 
him to the barracks, and there shot 
him in cold blood. 

Hannah did not love England— 
with good reason. But she had many 
English friends and we were proud 
to be reckoned among them. She 
was a great character. She would sit 
so demurely, balancing a tea-cup 
like any suburban lady and looking 
like somebody’s respectable great- 
aunt, and even her soft, purring 
brogue seemed to contradict the 
words she uttered, for she was a 
militant Irish Republican, an ardent 
feminist and a natural anarchist. 

Once a gap in some conversation 
let in a phrase of Hannah’s from the 
other side of the room, “I didn’t 
really approve of what he was doing 
—but he was breaking the law, 
which I always take to be a good 
thing.” The tone and the voice 


W. B. Yeats 


REYNOLDS 


suggested a polite comment on a 


game of croquet. 

And then there was Yeats. Ethel 
had known him for some years, but 
for me it was the first and last mect- 
ing. We had dinner with Yeats and 
Fred Higgins (then Manager of the 
Abbey Theatre) at the Shelbourne, 
where we began talking of oratory 
and acting. 

The discussion gradually gave 
way to a perfect monologue. Few 
people can monopolise a conversa- 
tion without giving offence, but 
Yeats could. In fact, encouraged by 
a sufficiency of Burgundy, he could 
evidently do it so gracefully that one 
wished the rhythmic flow could 
continue for ever. 

He spoke of that moment in 
drama or oratory where all gesture 
becomes worse than superfluous 
“and you must hold your audience 
by your voice and your eyes alone ”. 
That was exactly what he was doing, 
of course. I had already heard that 
chant, so perfectly imitated by 
Laurence Housman that it seemed 
long familiar. 

But in spite of the uncanny 
resemblance of the real thing to the 
hilarious imitation, there was noth- 
ing ludicrous about it. The voice 
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and the eyes still held us as the old 
man’s voice dropped almost to a 
whisper to add, “And if you lose 
teem for a moment, you have lost 
them for ever.” 

I knew little about stage tech- 
nique, but enough about the orator’s 
trade to see the force of Yeats’s 
analogies. He began presently to tell 
us of Irish orators whom he had 
heard in his youth—men whose 
names were forgotten, even in their 
own country, in spite of its reservoir 
of long memories. 

He could recall long passages 
from their speeches and I see no 
reason to believe that an old man’s 
memory of extreme youth should be 
mistrusted: it commonly remains 
when so many later things are for- 
gotten. All, of course, was intoned 
in the same rhythm—but perhaps 
that, too, had its origin in the same 
past memories. 

One exquisité peroration con- 
cerned a British Lord Chancellor 
who once tried to give some good 
advice to Irish patriots. As I recall 
it, the passage ran something like 
this: “ When I heard the words of 
the Lord Chancellor, I was reminded 
of another Lord Chancellor who said 
to the Children of Israel: ‘ Give up 
your narrow nationalism. Go back 
to the flesh-pots of Egypt, where you 
were slaves but were sometimes fed, 
where you had a roof over your 
heads and no wilderness to fear.’ 
Then the Lord Chancellor set up a 
Golden Calf for the people to wor- 
ship in place of the Living God; 
and the Children of Israel listened 
to the Lord Chancellor, for they 
were weary of the wilderness. Sure, 
wouldn’t they have gone back to the 


whips of Pharaoh’s task-masters 
had there not been one man stand- 
ing on the edge of the crowd? But 
that one man had come down from 
the Mount of Vision: and he bore 
with him the tablets of the Law, 
written in the language of the 
Outlaw.” 

Yeats had such a superb sense of 
rhythm that it is difficult to realise 
his deafness to tone in music. Oddly 
enough, Chesterton, too, was tone 
deaf, though in his time he was 
second only to Yeats in his sense of 
verbal rhythm. 

Some years later, when we met 
Lord Dunsany (living like an ogre 
in his fantastic castle and hating 
the Irish Government—any Irish 
Government—under a comprehen- 
sive title, for he referred to them 
simply as “The Brigands”), he 
told many stories about Yeats in 
which the great poet appeared as a 
mean and affected snob. 

They were witty stories—Dun- 
sany was well endowed with wit by 
the land he delights in denouncing 
—but I don’t really care whether 
they were true or not. Yeats could 
afford to have faults big enough to 
bring moral bankruptcy to anyone 
without such a _ colossal credit 
balance. 

Ethel and I met Maud Gonne 
MacBride in Dublin after the war. 
She was then a very old lady, still 
beautiful, with regal dignity in her 
walk and a live mind. 

To me, her importance and fas- 
cination did not lie in her effort to 
follow events in a world to which 
she no longer belonged. She was 
history and legend. 

I remember, above all, the bright- 
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ness of her eyes as she spoke of the 
Land League days and of events of 
sixty or seventy years ago. 

Maud Gonne had once harboured 
the design of making off with the 
Coronation Stone. 

She was the inspiration of some 
cf Yeats’s finest poetry. It was with 
Yeats that she had visited Westmin- 
ster Abbey and seen “ the stone that 
belongs to Ireland, that must be 
brought back to Ireland ”—for the 
Irish have a claim even older than 
that of the Scots. 


It never even occurred to her that 
somebody might notice. She only 
regretted that the stone was too heavy 
for her to walk off with it—even 
with the help of Willie Yeats. So she, 
being a dreamer, and Willie, being 
a poet, compounded for “ the spirit 
of the stone”, leaving “its cold, 
dead weight under the chair in cold, 
dead London ”. 

So she said, anyway, in A Servant 
of the Queen (her “ Queen ”, I need 
hardly add, was not Victoria 
Regina). 








Balance of Payments 


PICK got a pound too much in his pay envelope one week, 

but did not say anything, fhe next week the paymaster 
discovered the error and deducted a pound. 

“ Look here,” Dick said, “ I’m a pound short.” 

“Well,” said the paymaster, “ you didn’t complain last week 
when you were a pound over.” 

“Yes, but a man can overlook one mistake. When it happens 
a second time, it’s time to complain.” 


The Otter Man! 


MAN walking by the side of a river saw a hat floating on the 
water. Every now and then the hat would rise, and a red 
face underneath would take a deep breath, then disappear 


again. 


The man followed the hat for about half a mile. Every time 
the hat rose the face underneath got redder and redder. 
Presently the man called out: “Can I help you?” 

“No, it’s all right,” said the red face. “I’m on a bicycle.” 


Want to be Happy ? 


E degree of our happiness is determined by our ability to 
forget ourselves and tutn our attention to the needs and 


happiness of others. 


— DEWAR. 











This Westmeath eccentric and 
benefactor believed that the turkey 
cock on the lawn was his father 
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NTIL he came into possession of 
Ux family estates, at Cookes- 

boro, near Mullingar, Adolphus 
Cooke lived the greater part of his 
life away from Ireland. Although he 
had served as an officer in the 
British Army for twenty years, he 
mever fitted into the pattern of 
fashionable life in the Ireland of 
his day. 

For the Anglo-Irish ascendancy 
¢elass from which he came he appears 
to have had a supreme contempt. 
Incapable of mean or tyrannous 
conduct towards those beneath him, 
Cooke remained a being apart. 

When we recall the behaviour of 
the majority of Irish landlords in the 
“forties and “fifties of the last cen- 
tury towards their tenants and work- 
people, it is not surprising that 
Adolphus Cooke—a kind, generous 
landlord who donated clothing, 
blankets and money annually to his 
a neighbours—should have 

en looked on by his peers as un- 
usual—probably mad, _ certainly 
eccentric. 

Cooke’s philosophy of life appears 
to have revolved round the doctrine 
of Reincarnation (or The Transmi- 
gration of Souls, as Addison called 
jt). 

He believed that the well-cared- 
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Cc. 


MB. COOKE has made many 

a home in the neighbour- 
hood of Cookesboro happy. In 
addition to his usual distribution 
of money, he has this season 
given large orders to some of 
our Mullingar woollen drapers 
to supply entire suits of warm 
and substantial clothing for men, 
blankets, flannels, etc. 

Some idea may be formed of 
Mr. Cooke's liberality from the 
fact of his desiring that no 
blankets be supplied that were 
not worth at least 20/- per pair. 

—Westmeath Guardian, 
December 12, 1861. 


L Dsiebaishapadspuputsdapapzinpapnds)spsia)apapal 


for turkey cock strutting on his 
front lawn at Cookesboro House was 
the reincarnated spirit of his dead 
father, that the black bull beyond 
in Ballivor was the spirit of his 
deceased bachelor uncle living his 
old life in a new and less inhibited 
way. 

This would not be regarded as 
an indication of insanity at the 
present time. It would probably be 
labelled as an esoteric manifestation 
of Pantheism and named the Cult 
of the Higher Biology or Bull Wor- 
ship or something of that kind. The 
opening hymn of the Early Morning 
Nature Service might conceivably 
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be: “Let us never make soup of 
the cockerels. The Lord only knows 
who they are.” 

Cooke owned a library of 90,000 
volumes, but not a copy of the 
Bible was to be found there. When 
questioned on this matter by the 
rector, Adolphus said that he had 
read the Bible, but preferred the 
Koran, and that whenever he 
required the services of a major 
prophet he backed Mohammed 
rather than Luther as the man for 
his money. 

The master of Cookesboro made 
all his preparations on this earth for 
his life in the hereafter. He planned 
to build a comfortable tomb for 
himself in the woods at Cookesboro. 
It was to have fireplaces, kitchen, 
scullery, washing-up apparatus and 
all modern conveniences laid on, 
with ample space for his library. 

He also planned to have himself 
embalmed after death, and he gave 
written instructions to his executors 
that his body should be placed in 
his favourite chair, sitting bolt 
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upright, in the underground library 
with the works of his favourite 
authors—Virgil, Homer, Seneca and 
the rest—close at hand on the table 
so that he could reach them easily 
without having to stretch too far 
forward. 

The foundations of the tomb were 
being laid when there was a bomb- 
shell from The Beyond. Cooke the 
Elder (the turkey cock on the lawn) 
issued a peremptory caveat which 
put the tin hat on the scheme. 

Being of an inquisitive nature, 
Papa Turkey Cock Cooke had evi- 
dently been doing a spot of keyhole 
listening in on his celestial superiors 
and had got hold of some red-hot 
information which he immediately 
transmitted to his son Adolphus. 
Now, the way I heard the inside 
story told was: 

“Tt seems that one day th’ould 
Cock Cooke heard two of the direc- 
tors of the Predestination Depart- 
ment colloguing together and the 
name of the Cookes of Cookesboro 
came up. 

“The young director said, ‘ But 
what will we do with Adolphus?’ So 
—to prevent a vulgar answer about 
being tied to a cow’s tail or some- 
thing—the other director got in 
quick and said, ‘Oh, didn’t you 
know? It’s all arranged. As soon as 
closing time for Adolphus is called 
and his shutters is pulled down an’ 
he’s kicked the bucket ’neverything, 
he’ll be washed clane bedambut and 
sent back down to Cookesboro in 


’” 


the shape of a fox’. 

Cooke acted at once on receipt of 
this tip from the turkey’s beak, and 
made arrangements to ameliorate 
the uncomfortable conditions facing 
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him in his future reincarnation as a 
fox. 

Knowing only too well how un- 
pleasant it could be to be hunted 
by the Westmeath Hounds all over 
the countryside, Adolphus bought 
the very latest twelve-inches-to-a- 
mile Ordnance Survey maps of 
Cookesboro and the adjacent 
baronies and minutely examined 
every little fox-hole in the vicinity. 

He went in for an extensive course 
of nature study. He invested in run- 
ning shorts and observed exactly 
how the other foxes made their 
getaway. He taught himself the 
notes of the hunting horn, and 
examined every trail, making it a 


fete 


as 2 


Notsed Abroad 


special point to become acquainted 
with the topography of the county 
so that he could elude the dogs, the 
huntsmen and the neighbouring 
gentry when he passed on to his 
new status as a hunted fox with a 
jumping-off ground at Cookesboro. 

Adolphus Cooke was highly cul- 
tured. He was an Irish gentleman in 
the best sense of the words when 
compared with the rough, ribald, 
roistering, fox-hunting Irish squir- 
eens of last century. 

A master of seven languages, well 
versed in the works of the Greek 
and Latin philosophers and writers, 
he was also a keen student of the 
literature of his period. 


he 


ARK TWAIN, in an after-dinner speech, once talked of 
gratitude. He didn’t much care, he said, for gratitude of 


the noisy, boisterous kind. 


“Why,” he exclaimed, “when some men discharge an 
obligation, you can hear the report for miles around.” 


Punctuation Mark 
“THE play ended, happily,’ 


> 


wrote the local critic. 


What a difference a comma can make! 


Ronnie’s Speed 


—The Pioneer. 


‘Two Australians were discussing Ronnie Delany’s achieve- 
ment in the Olympic Games. “ He was so fast,” said one, 
“that everyone else in the race had to run twice as fast to 


keep up with him.” 


OU. can preach a better sermon with your life than with 


your lips. 


—OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


ae ee aed 


“Mighty Paleface speaketh wisdom 
—very muchee” 


Backyard Melodrama 


HUGH 


HE Oul’ Farthing Show may be 

taken as a reply to the query: 

“What did children do for 
sport before the pictures and 
radio?” Answer: “We made our 
own sport.” 

Every di’ trict of the Belfast of my 
boyhood had its little play, usually 
presented in a backyard. Rehearsals 
were carried on in a gateway, night 
after night. 

The play followed a plot from 
which we deviated but slightly. The 
first act was an eviction scene, 
common, alas, in poor streets of the 
*Nineties; the second a telling of the 
adventures of the widowed mother’s 
son who had gone to Klondike, 
which was front-page news then, to 
pick up gold nuggets to pay the rent 
with. 

Round this skeleton-plot we built 
up our little play, very much as the 
old Italian comedy writers impro- 
vised theit dialogue round the stock 
situations of some _half-a-dozen 
conventional plots. 

Our props were as permanent as 
the plot of our play—an old ashpit, 
which served as an exterior, with an 
old quilt thrown across for hills, and 
a white sheet for snow. A disused 
hen-house represented a miner’s 
shack. 

The “brutal landlord” wore a 


QUINN 


woman’s old cape with the fur 
wanting in parts, and puffed with a 
leer in traditional villain fashion the 
butt of a cigar, picked up in Royal 
Avenue. The “ widowed mother ” 
sported a battered old bonnet and a 
faded cape and dolman with shiny 
beads. 

No girls were allowed to take part 
in our play, being too temperamen- 
tal to our way of thinking, perhaps. 

About twelve years ago the Oul’ 
Farthing Show was revived, after 
an interval of forty-five years, in the 
B.B.C., Belfast, under the title 
Klondike, or Driven from Home. 1 
wrote the play as it had been pre- 
sented in a backyard. Sceptical 
listeners of the younger generation 
accused me of faking it up. They 
thought the play too sophisticated 
for children so young. 

But they had to remember that in 
the "Nineties the old lurid type of 
melodrama was the vogue. For six- 

nce, each week in the old Theatre 

yal, we saw the now-shadowy 
ghosts of brutal landlord, widowed 
mother, villains of the deepest dye, 
virtuous but misguided nitwit hero 
and heroine, stalk past like the 
ghosts at the banquet scene in the 
fever-heated brain of Macbeth. 

From the reading of Buffalo Bill, 
the Union Jack, and other boys’ 


Condensed from Chambers’s Journal 
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papers, we picked up phrases which 
suited us and made them our own. 
And did we not read, week after 
week, the special correspondent in 
Klondike of Comic Cuts, sent there 
to report events? 

By jumbling all these together, a 
favourite opening in the Klondike 
scene started somewhat like this: 

Storekeeper—Good-evening, Bel- 
low-Bull of the Plains. This yar 
winter be pison on the tenderfoot. 

Bellow-Bull of the Plains— 
Mighty Paleface speaketh wisdom— 
very muchee. Yes, Sahib. 

Of course, the inevitable “Fenian” 
phrase had to creep in, as it had 
crept into the traditional street- 
songs. When the brutal landlord 
came back with a policeman to 
charge with assault and battery the 
“ dutiful son” who had thrown the 
landlord out on his neck, the 
widowed mother said with a sneer: 
“ Are ye much gunked (deceived)! 
He has slipped out by the back- 
yard.” (Rising to dramatic heights) 
“He is free! My son shall never 
languish a felon in a prison cell” 
(applause). 

The last phrase was inspired by 
readings from a book popular with 
our elders in the ‘Nineties: 
Speeches from the Dock. 

But I must not forget our orch- 
estra. The leading instrument was 
a melodeon, supported by a French- 
fiddle or mouth-organ, a Jew’s-harp, 
and a comb with tissue-paper. 
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The performer of the last was 
described by Scotchy, our actor- 
manager, in a speech he made on a 
soap-box at the entry-door, as “ the 
marvellous chile performer—stil! in 
petticoats "—boys wore petticoats 
then till five years of age. 

When the “dutiful son” was 
bidding good-bye to his mother, 
before “ tramping straight to Klon- 
dike and back” in search of gold 
nuggets, the mother would sing this 
fragment, the audience and orchestra 
joining in: Come back to me, dear 
heart, across the sea, come back to 
me. 

Again, when the wandering son 
lay stretched in death on the snow 
plains of Klondike, where he had 
been found by his “comrade of 
boyhood’s happy days ”, actors and 
audience sang, accompanied by the 
orchestra, a sentimental music-hall 
song which ran: 

No mother to guide him—in the 

grave he lies low; 

Cast out on the wide world was 

poor little Foe. 

But the climax came at the end 
of the play, when the faithful com- 
rade threw himself in despair across 
the body of his old chum and sang 
in his ear, with the muted accents 
of farewell, the chorus of the old 
song, Comrades, comrades, ever 
since we were boys, etc. Once the 
tragedy almost turned to comedy, 
when the dead man whispered: 
“Watch, you’re tickling my ear.” 


JHORSE-POWER was much safer when only horses had it. 


[F you are getting an hour-glass figure, it may be later than 


you think. 
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THE OTHER WORLD 


F you mention the name of 

Edward Harris in the village of 

Carn, nobody remembers. Except, 
perhaps, a few old folk. He left Carn 
fifty-two years ago; went to a big 
city in England; and now, at 
seventy, his career was ending. 

A flourish of office trumpets for 
his retirement; a gold watch from 
his fellow workers; a wallet of notes 
to mark the firm’s gratitude; and 
seven speeches in the long, polished 
boardroom of Hillis, Hillis and 
Wine, established 1802. 

All his life, his work obsessed 
him; the morning walk to his office; 
coffee at eleven and four; a business 
lunch in the Delaware Café; and 
home to his room at 6.15 with an 
office-file for light reading. Now it 
was over. He was going back. 
Where? To where he came from. 
But Edward Harris _ couldn’t 
remember. 

His landlady offered to assist 
him: “Mr. Harris, I often heard 
you talk of a town where there was 
a coal-mine. Perhaps you came from 
there.” 

In his musty sitting-room he 
fingered the ends of his moustache, 
long and white on a grey face. 
Venerable care furrowed his fore- 
head. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t come 
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A queerness in his head, the 
vulagers agreed charitably 


from that coal-mining town. I 
remember that town. Just before I 
came here: twenty or thirty years 
ago.” His small, tired eyes looked 
into the fireplace, cold and empty 
in summer. “ Wherever I came from 
+++ at was away back.” 

“You were thiriy or forty when 
you came to stay with me,” his land- 
lady prompted. “ You never said 
very much about your past life.” 

“ Perhaps I didn’t have any,” said 
Mr. Harris with a trace of bitter- 
ness. “ Perhaps I was a fairy.” 

“ Of course! You were a lepre- 
chaun! From Ireland.” 

“Good gracious, no. Not that.” 
He mused on: “I scarcely remem- 
ber coming here. Odd, isn’t it, the 
things you remember. A railway 
station, with smoke puffing out of 
an engine. I remember that. First 
thing I saw in this city. And good 
gracious, it’s the last thing I 
remember. Beyond that day .. .” 

“Old letters. Old papers. Have 
you some upstairs?” 

“No. I often heard of a man 
having papers. Of dying and leav- 
ing them to someone. I wonder what 
they are.” He crossed his frail, 
sunken legs. “ Haven’t any papers.” 

“ Sure?” 

“Searched for them last night. 
Found nothing. Must have lost the 
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papers, too, as well as my memory.” 
He turned to her quickly: “ What 
are papers, by jove?” 

Then, uncrossing his legs to keep 
himself warm in the chill room with 
its ferns, faded curtains, and 
mustiness: “ Don’t know where to 
turn. Damned awkward.” 

His landlady offered, with a show 
of reluctance: “ You might, of 
course, stay here. I don’t want to 
force you. Perhaps you ought to find 
your relatives. There’s your life- 
savings, of course. The fruits of a 
long life. You'll want to share them 
with your relatives. But if it’s a 
matter...” 

“No,” he broke in firmly. “I 
won't stay here. When a man 
finishes his life’s work, he must go 
back where he came from. Expected 
of him.” 

“ Of course. Very wrong to leave 
at all.” 

“ Certainly is. I must have been 
headstrong as a boy. Too adven- 
turous, perhaps.” 

He didn’t look adventurous now, 
uncrossing his thin legs in the 
armchair . 

Through many wakeful nights, 
he turned over the problem in a 
mind that had a sense of order. He 
sought assistance from old maps, 
guide books, and from stray letters 
that did emerge, in a patient search, 
from books and old newspapers. No 
letter was very old, and none was a 
letter in the social sense; most of 
them offered bargains at further 
reduced nh without reference 
to his 

Nearly ‘all his belongings, apart 
from clothes and shoes, were in 
accumulated attaché-cases. He would 


buy a new case at each fresh stage 
in his life; and keep the old ones 
for storing his odds and ends. 

One night he found a picture 
postcard. From a seaside resort in 
Cornwall. Perhaps this . . . but no. 
He managed to remember the main 
events in the year of the postmark; 
it was from Eddie Crowther, who 
died in World War One. Sent on a 
summer leave in 1917. 

He grew pale, pensive, as time 
passed. His landlady confessed: 
“ Mr. Harris, I do remember.” 

Jumping up: “ What?” 

“Years ago. You mentioned a 
girl’s name. I don’t remember it. 
You were to marry her, fifty years 
ago. I remember the fact because 

. well, you know, when you first 
came here, you were a fine eligible 
man, and the girls . . .” 

“Enough,” said Myr. Harris. 
“Most unlikely. I was always 
methodical. If there was anything of 
that nature—a girl—a promise— 
well, by jove, what do you think?” 

She went on, chastened : “ There 
was something . 

His tenseness " passed; his body 
fell slack. It made sense. “ I suppose 
... something happened? Some 
misunderstanding? Or something?” 

His landlady said slowly, avoiding 
optimism: “ It isn’t all quite clear 
to me. Perhaps I dreamed it. Very 
vague.” 

With the air of a defeated man, 
sagging into the mildewed chair: 
“For God’s sake, what do you 
remember, woman?” 

“That you mentioned some 
place. A moment! Sit down, please. 
Let me think.” 

“ Think,” said Mr. Harris, sitting 
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still, looking into the fireplace. 
Then, like a revolver: 

“What did you think?” 

“Yes,” very: pleased, “a place. 
You did mention a place.” 

“But for God’s sake, what 
place?” 

“Some place in connection with 
her,” said the excited woman, 
almost swaying like a medium in a 
trance. 

His eyes danced; dancing little 
eyes. “A town?” 

“A valley.” 

“ The valley of what?” 

“Let me think.” 


“I'm thinking, the Valley of. 


Tears,” said Mr. Harris, depressed. 

“TI remember: the Valley of 
Cam. Yes, that’s it. The Valley of 
Cam.” 

He rose; danced; clapped his 
hands. “ The valley of Carn,” said 
Mr. Harris. “ I knew it all the time.” 

7 * * 

His arrival in Carn stirred little 
interest. A few people remembered 
his name, but were too old to care. 
But as he went from house to house, 
the mystery began to spread out 
behind him. Doors opened, after 
they closed behind him; women, 
a long line of heads down each side 
of the street, watched him knock the 
doors. And when he reached the 
last door, at the top of the street, 
they all came out of their houses to 
draw water at the village pump. 
This sudden demand for water 
would have made sense to him 
years ago; they were exchanging 
experiences. 

“ Harris,” the 
“ That’s the name.” 

An old man, older than time, 


women _ said. 


said: “If he be Harris, them 
people is all dead.” 

A big woman, with long arms 
and a small bucket, turned on him: 
“Ts he dead? There he is, Harris 
the name, climbing the hill. Is he 
dead, tell me?” 

“ Could be,” said the old villager. 
“Could be. He passed his old 
home, anyway. Doesn’t remember a 
damned thing.” 

“Run after him so. Tell him.” 

The old villager shivered. 
“ Bedamned to that for a plan. Did 
you ever hear,” and appropriately 
the sun was going down, “ did you 
ever hear of a wraith? And did you 
ever hear what happens to the 
people a ghost speaks to? They 
never live long.” 

“Time you died anyway,” said 
an old woman, elbowing her way out 
of the crowd, hobbling after the 
stranger. She had no bucket for 
waier; a neat old woman, with white 
hair piled back against a brown 
comb. 

Other women, seeing this hand of 
friendship going out to the stranger, 
grew more human. “A queerness in 
his head,” they agreed charitably. 
“I suppose he has a queerness in 
his head.” 

He was standing on the little hill 
over the village. He rested his hands 
on the wooden gate. His eyes 
strayed over meadows of grey and 
green, scented meadows. The beauty 
of the vailey was heady as wine... 
Hillis, Hillis and Wine, he was 
thinking, established 1802 . . . heady 
as wine, the scented hay on the 
banks of the lazy river, Hillis and 
Wine. He didn’t hear the old woman 
come up behind him: 
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“ You would be Edward Harris?” 

He swung round from the gate; 
looked into her withered face, at 
her white hair, the brown comb. 
“TI am Edward Harris. What is this 
river?” 

“Carn,” said the old woman, 
surprised. “Same name as the 
village.” 

There was no response in his 
eyes. His gaze fell limply into the 
dry foot-printed mud at his feet. 
“TI don’t remember. I was fooled. 
This is the wrong... .” 

“You're the son of the Harrises 
was farmers here,” the old woman 
said hurriedly, as if stemming the 
drift of his memory. He knew; he 
must know; and the knowledge was 
flooding into a ghostly river of for- 
getfulness. Flowing away in old 
age. “ You must remember, man. 
You were young... .” 

He was turning away. “I would 
give the world to remember,” he 
said quietly. He looked down the 
road, into the babbling village. 

“Tt is strange to me,” he said, 
walking down the road. “ I am more 
familiar with certain cities in 
England. All this "—taking in the 
valley with his hands—“is very 
beautiful. But the city . . . What are 
you staring at, woman?” 

“You forget? You were to come 
back to this valley. To marry. The 
girl is old now. She waited all the 
years. Her hair has .. .” 
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“ Poppycock!” said Mr. Harris, 
“TI don’t remember a thing about 
it. All nonsense. No reality.” Then 
irritably: “‘ Excuse me, but I must 
catch my train. It took me fourteen 
minutes to walk from the station. I 
have twelve minutes in which to 
get back. This place is badly 
planned. The railway is too. far 
away.” 

She stood watching him go down 
the hill, on through the village, over 
the little bridge to the railway 
station. The train was there already, 
puffing impatient smoke into the 
red-smudged sky. The driver saw 
him; waited. Passengers were few. 

“Must be entering my second 
childhood,” he was muttering, 
“Coming to a place I don’t 
remember.” 

He caught the train that was 
called the seven-ten, with a connec- 
tion for Belfast, and wis back in 
England two days later—and for 
ever. 

“A ghoo. surely,” said the old 
man of the village. “ Didn’t remem- 
ber Ella Murray. When he was 
living, and when he was young... 
when we were all young, there was 
no prettier couple than Ella Murray 
and Edward Harris, God rest him. 
Pray for him, Ella. Pray for him. 
When a man comes back, it means 
he’s suffering in the other world.” 

“Or in this world,” said Fila. 
“T seen him plain as a pikestaff.” 
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‘Tact is the unsaid part of what you think. 


= Wuart is the fastest thing on earth?” 
“ Milk—it’s pasteurised before you see it,” 








BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The idea of the Citizen Arm 
was first mooted in the Provost's 
at Tri 


room Trinity College, Dublin. 





Orange and 
Green Under 
One Banner 


UBLIN in 1913 was seething 

with labour troubles: strikes, 

lock-outs, baton charges, stormy 
meetings, passionate processions. In 
fim Larkin (Lawrence & Wishart, 
18s.), R. M. Fox gives a graphic 
portrait of the lightning conductor 
of this electric disturbance, the 
stormy petrel of industrial upheaval 
the travelling ambassador of 
Labour’s revolt. 

Perhaps the most picturesque 
scene in this action-packed life of 
an agitator was his appearance at 
the mass meeting convened to take 
place in O’Connell Street on Sun- 
day, August 31st. A King’s proc- 
lamation was issued by the authori- 
ties, banning this meeting. Larkin 
read this Proclamation to a huge 
crowd on the preceding Friday 
night, brandished it contemptuously 
and set it alight, promising that— 
alive or dead—he would address the 
banned meeting. A police hue and 
cry sounded far and wide, and 
Larkin fled into hiding—with his 
plot. Mr. Fox writes :— 

Countess Markievicz and her 
husband were both familiar with 
stage make-up and they had the 
assistance of Helena Molony, who 


was then acting at the Abbey 
Theatre. They disguised Larkin 
as a feeble old gentleman, bent 
almost double (to conceal his 
height) with a beard and the 
Count’s best frock coat. It was 
arranged that he should be taken 
down to O’Connell Street in a 
taxi by his “ niece ”, Miss Nellie 
Gifford, who was to do all the 
necessary talking till he was ready 
to start. They were to go to the 
Imperial Hotel, owned by Larkin’s 
arch-enemy, William Martin 
Murphy. 
Thousands of people were gath- 
ered in O’Connell Street, and the 
police were there in full force : — 


Along came the taxi, and the 
police, eager to show they were 
in command, pushed the crowds 
out of the way to make room for 
this obviously well-to-do couple 
making for the hotel. Ushered in 
by the police they reached the 
entrance and Larkin went in, 
leaning heavily on his niece’s arm. 
When he got inside he walked 
swiftly through to the balcony, 
straightened himself up and 
roared defiance at the police mus- 
tered in the street beneath. A 
great answering exultant roar 
rolled the length of O’Connell 
Street. No one could hear what 
he said, but that did not matter. 
Larkin had triumphed. 

In Belfast, Larkin rallied all the 
workers under his ragged banners, 
orange and green alike making com- 
mon cause in amity. In the name of 
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HISTORY 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun P. PRENDERGAST 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
im order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in u 
the juridical! justification tor the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cr dl Settl of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 





mterest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler's campaign of race extermna- 
tion against the Jews during World War II. 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 

, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 

»winces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster 

oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limuted, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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labour, he crashed through sectari- 
anism. He even succeeded in calling 
out the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and holding a strike 
meeting in the yard of their own 
barracks : — 

He marched at the head of a 
gigantic Labour procession in 
which Orange and Green bands 
both took part. This was a new 
era, a lasting sensation. People 
rubbed their eyes and wondered. 


In Dublin, in 1909, he founded the 
Irish Transport and General Wor- 
kers’ Union. And from this union of 
unskilled workers sprang another 
historic body: the Irish Citizen 
Army, the first armed revolutionary 
labour force in modern Europe. The 
idea of such a force was first mooted 
by Bernard Shaw at a huge meeting 
in the Albert Hall, London :— 

He denounced the brutality of 
the police, saying that one might 
as well let loose a parcel of mad 
dogs in the streets as let the police 
loose on the people in Dublin. He 
suggested that the Dublin workers 
should arm in self-defence, and 
added that he would like to be 
prosecuted for sedition. 


Captain Jack White, D.S.O., offered 
to drill such a force. The idea was 
taken up by the Civic Committee— 
a body composed of writers, profes- 
sors and others sympathetic to 
Labour : — 

This body held its meeting in 
the Mansion House, but a con- 
dition of their meeting there was 
that they should not take partisan 
action. So when the Citizen Army 
idea was brought forward, the 
meeting adjourned from the Man- 


sion House to the room of the 
Rev. R. M. Gwynn in Trinity 
College, Dublin. When they had 
reassembled, Captain White pro- 
posed that a Citizen Army of the 
strikers should be formed and 
that a fund should be opened to 
buy boots and staves for this 
force. The proposal was urged on 
the grounds that discipline and 
drill would be good for idle men, 
that it would help to preserve 
their self-respect and give them 
something to do. 


Sean O’Casey, first Secretary of the 
Irish Citizen Army, has described 
the meeting in Beresford Place, 
when Larkin put the project to his 
followers : — 

Framed in the big window of 
Liberty Hall, Larkin spoke to the 
crowd reaching the arches of the 
railway bridge, in the shadows of 
which helmeted policemen lurked. 
The great crowd, massed in a blur 
of white faces under the window, 
looked up with an expectant hush. 


A forest of hands was raised to the 
sky, endorsing the project, and, with 
a great cheer, the Citizen Army was 
born. In April, 1914, there is the 
first mention in Larkin’s Insh 
Worker of the starry-plough banner 
of this army :— 


a plough formed by stars on a 
blue background, one of the 
loveliest banners, with a poetic 
symbolism that makes instant 
appeal. There are grounds for 
believing that there was an earlier 
banner of green poplin with the 
design of a plough in yellow, 
picked out with silver stars. This 
was taken away by a British 
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Gateway to Europe come 


PRODUCTS OF QUALITY ... 


IRISH TWEED, KNITWEAR, 
WATERFORD GLASS 
WHISKEY, IRISH MIST 
LIQUEUR, FOODS, CHURCH 
PLATE, CARPETS, FASHION 
GARMENTS ... 


to mention but a few. 


for your copy of 
“IRISH PRODUCTS— 
SHOPPING GUIDE” 


write or telephone : 


IRISH EXPORT PROMOTION 
BOARD, IRELAND HOUSE 
33 EAST 50th STREET, NEW 
YORK, 22, NEW YORK 


Telephone : Eldorado 5-4003 


You are cordially invited to 
visit the Irish Products Display 
Centre at the above address. 





‘A vivid, exciting novel of 
Struggle against injustice 
Patrick Hogan’s 


great novel of the 
“troubled times” in Ireland 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


| A vivid and exciting story of Irish life 
|at the beginning of the century. The 
scene is laid in Dublin, a city agitated 
| by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
| secret preparations for the Rising, and 
by the Rising itself with its tragic 
aftermath lhe character studies 
}excellent. Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
| swaying the masses to his will: Norah 
Cremins, a tragic figure, struggling to 
rise from the depths of her degradation, 
} and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British spy, and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart. but a revolu- 
tionary by This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
igainst injustice and of the part they 
played in shaping the destiny of lreland. 


| 
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The author, Patrick Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 


tingland after the Easter Week Rising. 
lle is the author of several 
ncluding My Shawl of Galway Grey, 
|}and a book of short stories of Irish life 
jentitied The Unmarried Daughter. 


“,... definitely 


worth reading ”’ 
Price 12/6 


Published by C.J. Fallon Ltd., 43 Parkgate St. Dublin 
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ARKIN was the finest orator | have ever heard, just as Chaliapin 

was the finest singer—and for the same physical reasons. 

Larkin was, | believe, taller than Chaliapin and could have out- 
roared the Russian. There was no fat on him. He was absolutely 
unselfconscious and seemed to care nothing whatever for his 
audience. | cannot remember any appeal to reason or anything 
constructive in his speech, which was a recital of wrongs and an 
assault on persons. ... 

He was deadly in earnest and, walking up and down like an 
infuriated tiger, he roared out his message of defiance to the 
capitalist system. There, striding about the platform, one beheld 
the whole of the sweated, starved, exploited working-class suddenly 
incarnate in the shape of a gigantic Tarzan of all the slum jungles 


of the West. 
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officer after the 1916 fighting, 
and has now been restored 1o the 
National Museum in Dublin. 
When he was a young dock 
labourer, Larkin hid upon a, ship 
leaving Liverpool for New York. 
Discovered, the Captain ordered the 
stowaway to be put to hard work at 
once. Jim argued the point :— 
When the captain roared, he 
tried to roar back. He glared 
defiance through his shock of 


black hair and refused to work a_ 


stroke unless he was paid as a 
member of the crew. The captain 
nearly choked. Jim was put in 
irons for the rest of the voyage 
. Before the voyage was over 
the rats had eaten through the 
leather toe-caps of his boots. 

On another occasion Jim found 
himself one of twelve stowaways. He 
became their leader :— 

After a successful strike they 
secured better treatment and bet- 
ter food, including an allowance 
of one bottle of square-faced gin 
each day. But later on, Jim got 
at loggerheads with the chief 
engineer, who had put him in 





—David Garnett. 
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irons. He wrote: “The rats 

came around me in hundreds. 

They ate all my finger-nails and 

toe-nails.” 

When Larkin set out for America, 
in 1914, he little thought that he 
would not return home for nearly 
nine years. Three of those he spent 
in various jails (including Sing 
Sing), serving a _ sentence for 
“criminal anarchy”. He _ was 
released by Governor Al Smith, who 
branded the trial as “an infringe- 
ment of political discussion.” Larkin 
conducted his own case. He claimed 
that his only crime was love of his 
fellowmen : — 


How did I get the love of com- 
rades, only by reading Whitman? 
How did I get this love of 
humanity except by understanding 
men like Thoreau and Emerson 
and the greatest man of al] next 
to Emerson—Mark Twain? These 
are the men I have lived with, the 
real Americans. It is not the 
Americans of the mart and the 
exchange, the men who would 
sell their souls for money, and 
sell their country too. .. 
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On his return to Ireland, he was 
given a public welcome. He re- 
mained a rebel and a fighter, and, 
before long, he was in conflict with 
the officials of the union he had 
founded. A tense situation devel- 
oped, and Larkin and his followers 
seized Liberty Hall :— 

Members of Larkin’s occupa- 
tion force—hard-bitten dockside 
workers who had never used the 
telephone before—amused them- 
selves by calling up the Telephone 
Exchange and ordering rashers, 
ham and eggs, and anything else 
they fancied. Night after night 
Larkin spoke from the window of 
Liberty Hall to huge gatherings 
which reminded his hearers of the 
1913 sirike meetings. Every even- 
ing, crowds streamed down to 
Beresford Place from all parts of 
the city. Larkin stood at the win- 
dow and roared defiance at his 
enemies: “ What we have we 
hold!” he thundered. 

The breakaway Larkinites, de- 
feated in a court action, set up a 
new union. 

In later years Larkin revealed 
another side of his character—the 
ability to serve constructively and 
with distinction on committees con- 
cerned with public matters: the 
Dublin Trades Council, the Port 
and Docks Board and the Dublin 
Corporation. His contributions in- 
cluded the advocacy of houses for 


newly-weds and children’s allow- 
ances for working-class mothers. 

In January, 1947, at the height of 
a fierce blizzard which caused an 
acute shortage of food, fuel, trans- 
port and light in Dublin, Jim Larkin 
died. His funeral was that of a hero. 
His body, lying in state, was visited 
by streams of workers, come to take 
a last look at their lost leader. Mr. 
Fox saw him. He had: — 


a look, serene, yet severe, like 
a crusading monk in some rigor- 
ous ascetic Order. This impres- 
sion was reinforced by the brown 
rosary beads—the gift of the 
Archbishop of Dublin—which lay 
in his fingers. The skin was 
stretched tightly over his cheek 
bones. His firmly modelled chin 
and nose gave him still that 
imperious, dominating look which 
had so often quelled his enemies 
and heartened his followers. All 
that was mortal of Larkin lay 
there, but the lightning no longer 
flashed from those eyes and he 
could no longer smile encourage- 
ment to his tenement troops... . 

Everywhere people spoke of 
this man who had not only fought 
fiercely for what he believed, but 
bad added poetry and dignity to 
the Labour struggle. Sean 
O’Casey expressed this idea when 
he wrote that Larkin had brought 
not only the loaf of bread but the 
flask of wine. 
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” HEY’RE bound to know Eng- 
lish,” is one of those sayings 
that ought to be listed amongst 

famous last words. You have only. to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

But isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French well enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’t it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 


Speak to them“ }) 


in their own language 





Knowing another language really 
well can enrich your leisure and 
perhaps improve your business 

prospects too. | 








of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning a 
language this modern way 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn languages. You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can do 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 











Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
word. As you hear the records you 
follow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the same with 
other languages too. This is because 
the ears are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to French 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 


Advertisement 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as adults. Many, parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes al] the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphone 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 
languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 

To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 





The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.3) 
8 Fervis Street, Dublin. 
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Our Postbag 





Socta, Wriets ann Sxrats:—A Christchurch 
New Zealand) reader, Denis Ryan, tells us that 
is eyes pooped out when, for the first time, he 

came across a copy of The Irish Digest. It was 

the issue for last October 

“Was it welcome!” he adds (thus removing 
a slicht feeling of guilt we had entertained for 
havire unwittingly caused the loss of his precious 
evesicht.) 

Denis describes Christchurch as a tvnical 
English city It is called the Garden Citv— 
which suegests that there are sufficient “ grounds " 
fer clanting the green, immorta! shamrock there 

Indeed, we should not be surprised to learn 
that the shamrock is already growing there, 
for there is a large Irish element among the 
porulation. 

**We have our own Irish Society (open to 
aR Irishmen), a burling and football team, and 
an Irish Step-Dancing School,” he goes on. 

** We have now started an Irish Pipe Band— 
the first in New Zealand. It has created quite 
a stir in music circles here ; and as the city already 
has five Scottish bands, the Irish one is quite 
a novelty—despite endless arguments as to 
where the bagpives originated.’ 

We hate to disillusion Denis and the pro- 
tagonists on both sides (Celts all), but the best 
authorities seem to agree that the pipes did 
mot originate in either Ireland or Scotland 


* 


Tris Counties, 1x U.S.A. :—We have received 
two letters fram Mr. Waile B. Roddey, Box 90, 
Richbure, South Carolina, and they contain 
such an embarras de richesses that we have 
decided to spread them over two issues—this 
ene and the next 

We are indebted to this correspondent for 
the text of the Irvin S. Cobb address to the 
American Irish Histeeical’ Society, reproduced 
m this issue. 

‘I will try to tell you something of interest 
aun the five great Irish Counties in my part 
ef South Carolina,” he writes These counties 
are Lancaster, Chester, Fairfield, York and 
Ne wherry 

* About ten miles north of the town of Lan- 
easter is the community known as ‘ The 
Waxhaws.’ (This is not to be confused with 
the town named Waxhaw, in North Carolina, 
jost across the line.) 

“* The Waxhaws’ is not marked on the map 
as such. It was just an area, a kind of settlement, 
er community, to which Irish and Scotch-Irish 
immigrants came when upper South Carolina 
was being settled 

** What gave a great impetus to the occupation 
of this area was the fact that the land was fertile ; 
also the defeat of the British general, Braddock, 
whose littl force was virtually wiped out by 
the French and the Indians at Fort Duquesne— 
now the city of Pittsburgh That defeat left 
all western Pennsylvania open to attack by the 
French and the Indians based on Detroit 
Michigan, the last stronghold of the French. 

any Irish and Scotch-Irish had 


in the state opened up by the Quakers—Pennsy!- 
vania. The Indians wiped out large communities 
and the survivors had to flee to avoid total 
annihilation. So they came down to the southern 
colonies by the thousands. Often as many as 
one bundred wagons a day would pass through 
Cross Creek—now Fayetteville, North Carolina 
on the way to ‘ The Waxhaws.’ 

‘Andrew Jackson, the seventh president of 
the United States, was born in the weer part 
of Lancaster County, nearly on the dividi 
line between North Carolina and South Carolina 

‘In the upver part of York County is “King 
Mountain Military Park, the scene of the Bartl 
of Kings Mountain, where Colonel P 
Ferguson's army was annihilated, and which 
marked the beginning of the end for Lord 
Cornwallis in this area. Lord Corrmwalli ad 
his headquarters at Winnsboro, in Fairfield 
County, just a short distance from here 

“When the country was being settled the 
men had to work from early to late to wrest a 
living out of the soil. Their hands were mor 
accustomed to the spade and the axe than 
the pen. They made history, but they did not 
write it. 

“The history of this area does not go back 
as far as your history. What appears to us as 
being old is nothing like as old as your interesting 
history. I went over to the two-hundredth a 
ersary of the founding of the Waxhaw Chur 
and while | was there I could not help but 
think that in Ireland that would be quite voung 

“*One of our preachers is just back from a 
trip to Scotland and Ireland. He told me that 
to go through the old cemeteries in County 
Antrim is just like going through one of the 
cemeteries in this area. Same names. Our local 
cemetery is full of names of people born in 
County Antrim, County Down, etc.” 

Mr. Roddey will no doubt be interested to 
learn that President Jackson's grandfather was 
born in Dervock, County Antrim 


* 


Wo Wu WRITE To Hen? :—Writing as a 
“steady reader of The Irish Digest, Susan 
Drumm is anxious to find an Irish pen-pal 
for a little girl who lives next door to her 

e girls mame and address: Mary Kay 
Werschay, 20965 Exeter Street, Duluth 6 
Minnesota, U.S.A 
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Wuo Was THE [IRISHMAN ? :—A third-generation 
Irish-American, ‘Thomas F. Kelly, 7s East 
Copper Street, Butte, Montana, sends us the 
following interesting excerpt from Father Dé 
Smet's Life and Travels, by Chittenden and 
Richardson (Father de Smet was a famous 
Jesuit missionary) 

“In 1840 Father De Smet crossed the Rocky 
Mountains to bring the word of God to the 
Flathead Indians of Montana He converted 
the entire tribe in an unbeliecably short time 

** He then set out to Christianise the Blackfeet, 
one of the most hostile of the American Indian 
Nations. Accompanied only by a French guide 
and interpreter, he journeyed into their mountain 
domain farther to the North. 

“Upon reaching a large Indian encampment, 
he arranged to speak to the entire village with 
the aid of his lateapeutes. After the sermon, ene 








os 





of the sub-chiefs, in full regalia, approached 
sfied look 


him with a dissatisfi on his face. In 
almost perfect English, he informed the priest 
that his people were to learn about the 
Christian God, but complained that his colleague 
had done a wuny post job. in translating his words. 
“ The astou Jesuit enquired as to where 
he had gained such an excellent command of the 
English tanguage. ‘The sub-chief replied that 
he was an Irishman by birth and been 
livis among the Blackfeet for several years. 
"he young Celt was instrumental in the 
conversion of a large number of his chosen 
people. ’ 
* 


Catt From Tue Puiviprinss:—A _ Filipino 
reader, Fulgencio Vega, B.A., Junior, would 


like to commeagend with an Irish boy or girl, 
22-32 years age. 


He is anxious to know more about our 
“wonderful country” (which he plans to visit 
some day). He finds The Irish Digest helpful in 
this respect. 


* 


Wuen In Canapa . . .:—Thinki 
Canada, like so many others ? ell, 


of going to 
here's a 


prises a few basic rules which, if faithfully 
observed, will help Irish emigrants to make the 


grade : 
“* Listen well; a pair of ears will drain 
dry a hundred tongues. ou have only one 


mouth, use it half as much as your eyes, ears, 
hands and feet. 


Jo not make the big mistake of 
trusting them before you know ¢ 

Never let your pay packet be seen in any 
company, steer clear of gambling tables, and 
cocktail bars, for around you there 
is the hungry eye that sees far. 

“My last word of advice is: mever come 
with your pockets empty; and if you have to 
come, make it early spring and have someone 
meet you on arrival.” 

* 


A Famous Bucis :—Further to the item in our 
mas issue concerning the Irishmen who fought 

at the Crimea, a Belfast reader informs us that 
the bugle which sounded the Charge of the 
Light was made in Dub! 


—— Shop, 140 ae ; P 
inte possession of a 
A. Dix, an official of the National 
Museum of Ireland. his it was sold 


lin—in McNeill’s _ 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


Q,, JERIES concermng the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the > ee of Irish Inde- 
©) arrive daily, mainly from the 
Cnited States 
Wil/ American readers please note that 
copies size 24° * 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11° «15° 
costs $1.00. 
Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











Well, Mr. White is gratified with the results. 

“Il have made progress on the Mulroney 
(Ballykeefe, Co. Kilkenny) connection,” he tells 
us. But not so much with the Branagans (of 
Kilmore, Ardnaree, Co. Sligo)—"“*‘ just a nibble.” 

**T seem to have a good lead on the Furlongs 
(Co. Wexford). I do have a little more informa- 
tion on the Whites, but nothing very important.” 

His — .- — — was born ig 
Claremorris, May December, 17 797. 
and pe a oar Uv. 3 A. in 1813. His BR 
mame was Sarah Conrey. His oldest brother was 
named James. He was often heard to speak of 
the fairs at Longford. 

Mr. White adds that he has been brought in 
writing contact with “‘ some wonderful people 
in your country who constantly amaze’ me by 
their willingness to be helpful. When I do visit 
Ireland, as I plan to do, I'll iook forward te 
meeting these people.” 

His address, by the way, is: 2807 Grand 
Avenue, Apart. 30, Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 


* 


Weartn’ Or THe Green :—New York is not 
the only place in the States where there is an 
annual St. Patrick’s Day parade. 

Take Flint, Michigan, for instance. Not only 
do the Irish there hold a St. Patrick's Day dinner 
and dance (attended by the Governor of the 
es but they also stage a spectacular public 


So a learn from realtor-reader Joseph T. 
Flanigan, who would seem to be the guiding 
spirit on this festive day, judging by the reports 
in the a press. 

The t roster at last year’s dinner read like 
a Who's. ‘Who in See Democratic politica, 
we are told. those present were Governer 
Mennen Williams, Lt. Gov. Phil A. Hart, Attorney 
General Thomas M. nag Secretary of 
State James M. oa Jerome : ee Genesee 
County prosecutor (toastmaster), and our est 

who General Chai 


bam pay & te, rom Cork were dis- 
og to t ts. We were going to express 
me i that they made a big Cy + then we 
ae might be misunderstood. 
"Pisign, inci ally, is described as 

& and fe of Flint’s widest obser- 





so I J. 
_ Chaplain, § St. Joseph meg ky te rtind: 
Monsignor, incid y, been  * ype 


his fortieth year in the aA, multos 
annos 


! 
It looks as if this year’s parade wil) be b 
and better than ever—thanks mainly to 
and initiative. 

















